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London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. $a8 
ULYSSES IN NIGHTTOWN 
Belita, Zero Mostel, Jill Melford 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Allen, Brian Bedford. 
Michae! Bryant 


tGLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
EIGHTY IN THE SHADE 
Commencing 18th June 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson, Paul Scofield, Phyllis Calvert 


TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. & Sat. 3.0 
Commencing Ist June 
THE ROUGH AND READY LOT 
Jack MacGowran, Alan Dobie, Rupert Davies 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL 
Robert Shaw, Peter O'Toole 


*OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs and Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 9th June 
THE TEMPEST OR THE ENCHANTED ISLAND 
Three weeks only 


ROYAL COURT (Silo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
ORPHEUS DESCENDING 
Isa Miranda, Diane Cilento, Gary Cockrell 


THEATRE nt 4 Stratford, E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE HOSTAGE 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
BEWARE OF ANGELS 
Ruth Dunning, Lyndon Brook, Wendy Hutchinson 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Frances Cuka, Avis Bunnage. Nige! Davenport 





Comedies 





tADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Commencing 4th June 
THE FRENCH MISTRESS 
Sonnie Hale. Marie-Claire Verienc, Hugh Wakeficid 


ALDWYCH (Tem 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
HOW SAY YOU? 
Kathicen Harrison, A. E. Matthews, Leslie Dwyer 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FOOL'S PARADISE 
Cicely Courtneidge, Nora Swinburne 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
LET THEM EAT CAKE 
Dulcie Gray, Michael Denison, Cyril Raymond 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Alan Webb, Avice Landon. Sydney Taffler 
Closing 6th June 


Note: Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during June 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
GILT AND GINGERBREAD 
Kay Hammond, John Clements, Hugh Sinclair 


*+GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Commencing Sth June 
FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
Margaret Rutherford, Peggy Mount 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30 Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne, Nigel Patrick. Barry Jones 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
CAUGHT NAPPING 
George Benson, Raymond Hunticy, Winifred Shouter 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Margalo Gillmore, Faith Brook 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
CHANGE OF TUNE 
Geraldine McEwan, Michael Goodliffe, Dilys Laye 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30 Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Evs. 7.45 
THE PRODIGAL WIFE 
David Horne, Ann Farrer, Viola Lye! 


Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 








DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Ashe-son, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 


Musicals 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Clunes, Julie Andrews, Stanicy Holloway 








HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 250. ‘sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA ‘LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs. 6.10 and 8.40 
LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS 
Hy Hazell, Richard Wordsworth, Felix Felton 





PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
THE WORLD OF PAUL SLICKEY 
Dennis Lotis, Adrienne Corri, Marie Lohr 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
CANDIDE 
Denis Quilley. Mary Costa, Laurence Naismith 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
MARIGOLD 
Sally Smith, Jean Kent, Sophie Stewart 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 





Revues and Variety 





PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
SWINGING DOWN THE LANE 
Max Bygraves 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs: 6.15 and 8.50 
BLUE MAGIC 
Shirley Bassey, Tommy Cooper 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





COLISEUM (Tem 3161) 
E 


Sadler's Wells Opera 
Ends 4th July 


COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
ROYAL BALLET 
Season Bo 20th Junc 
vs. 7.30 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


TPRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Thuc2. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
Commencing Ist Junc 
JOSE GRECO 


TSADLER'S wae (Ter. 1672) 
7.30, Sat. 2.30 
BALLET RAMBERT 
2 weeks season 
Commencing 29h June 
LA FAMILLE HERNANDEZ 
Centre Regional D'Art Dramatique D Algerie 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
Val Parnell and Bernard Delfont present 
MAX BYGRAVES 
in a new happy-go-lucky revue 
** SWINGING DOWN THE LANE” 
and Terrific Supporting Company 











Let’s 
go to a show! 


there’s only one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 


FOR 42 THEATRES 
ICE SHOWS 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


It’s our job to get you 
the seats you want, and 
we can because we have 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


Pro wse 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES G AGENTS 











THE NEW MUSICAL 
at the 
SAVILLE THEATRE 


“I have seen ‘CANDIDE’ three times 
and | still am ready for another visit” 
—SPECTATOR 
“Wittiest musical in town” 
DAILY EXPRESS 
“A triumph of originality” 
EVENING NEWS 
“Brilliant and unexpected” 
—FINANCIAL TIMES 
“Marvellously varied and exciting 
music”—-NEWS CHRONICLE 
“It's fun—lively music, sparkling wit” 
PEOPLE 
“As fresh, as sparkling, as thoroughly 
delightful as Oklahoma and a good 
deal cleverer”—TRIBUNE 
“Richly entertaining. Leonard Bern- 
stein’s brilliant score sparkles with 
intelligence and wit. This ambitious 
show is worth—for my money—a 
dozen sweet-and-sour American music 
dramas or tinkling British whimsies” 
SUNDAY DISPATCH 


WHEN BOOKING BY 
POST PLEASE GIVE 
ALTERNATIVE DATE 


STALLS 25/-, 15/-, 10/6 
Dress Circie 25/-, 15/- 
Upper Circie 10/6, 6/6 


SAVILLE THEATRE 
Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2. TEM 4011 
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Cover Portrait Mary Costa and Denis Quilley in 
Candide 


(Portrait by Tony Armstrong Jones) 











Picture by Angus McBean 


**Let Them Eat Cake’’ 


at the 
Cambridge 


@ A SCENE from the Frederick Lonsdale play which opened at the 

Cambridge on 6th May. Duicie Gray and Michael Denison are seen 
right, as the Duke and Duchess of Hampshire and in the background 
is Cyril Raymond as Charlies Pleydell. The play is presented by Emile 
Littler in a lavish set designed by Doris Zinkeisen who is also to be con- 
gratulated on the delightful 1913 costumes for this comedy of Edwardian 
times. Wallace Douglas directs the play. Miss Gray and Mr. Denison 
have earned high praise for their performances, and tribute must also 
be paid to the rest of the distinguished company assembied. 
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READ THOSE PLAYS 
TULLE ELLER LLLP 
HAY MARKET 

The Pleasure of 

his Company 
SAMUEL TAYLOR 
10s 6d 
(see page 6) 

GLOBE 

80 in the Shade 


CLEMENCE DANE 
10s 6d 


HER MAJESTY'S 
West Side Story 
ARTHUR LAURENTS 
12s 6d 
NEW 
The Long & the 
Short & the Tall 


WILLIS HALL 
10s 6d 


PHOENIX 


Roar like a Dove 


LESLEY STORM 
9s 6d 


GLOBE (coming shortly) 
The 
Complaisant Lover 


GRAHAM GREENE 
10s 6d 


HUUDUEUATADA EE ATU EEA 


HEINEMANN 


15-16 QUEEN ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 








THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 
LONDON’S NEW THEATRE 
BY THE THAMES 


presents 


“LOCK UP YOUR DAUGHTERS” 
A NEW MUSICAL 


Music by Laurie Johnson 
Lyrics by Lionel Bart 
Adapted by Bernard Miles 
from Henry Fielding’s comedy 


“RAPE UPON RAPE" 


Twice nightly at 6.10 and 8.40 p.m. 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN. CIT 7656 


AND YOU CAN DINE IN THE 
THEATRE’S RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT 





So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 


MARTIN 








Over the Footlights 


UITE a few new productions arrived in 

the West End during the two last busy 
weeks in May and eight of them were pro- 
duced too late for review in this issue. They 
are Ulysses in Nighttown at the Arts; 
Caught Napping, the new farce at the Picca- 
dilly; Beware of Angels, the new play at 
the Westminster; Marigold, a new musical 
based on the familiar old romance, at the 
Savoy; Lock Up Your Daughters, marking 
the opening of the new Mermaid Theatre 
on the 28th; The Prodigal Wife, a serious 
comedy at the Winter Garden and Swinging 
Down the Lane, the new Max Bygraves 
show at the Palladium. 


URING June an interesting event will be 
the three weeks’ season at the Old Vic 

of The Tempest, or The Enchanted Island, 
adapted from Shakespeare’s play by John 
Dryden and Sir William Davenant, and with 
the musical score by Henry Purcell. Directed 
by Douglas Seale, with an orchestra of six- 
teen conducted by John Lambert, who has 
edited the score, this will be the Old Vic’s 
contribution to the Purcell-Handel Festival. 
There will be a company of sixty, including 
chorus and ballet, and choreography is by 
Peter Wright, with scenery and costumes 
designed by Finlay James. The Dryden 
version has some additional characters, and 
the cast includes John Phillips (Prospero), 
Joss Ackland (Caliban), Natasha Parry 
(Miranda), Jeanette Sterke (Ariel) and Miles 
Malleson as Trincalo (sic). 

Other June productions include Farewell, 
Farewell Eugene, the Peggy Mount-Margaret 
Rutherford comedy opening at the Garrick the gim of “ Once More, With Feeling ” is now being 
on the Sth, and The Complaisant Lover, Paris with Yul Brynner end Kay Kendall in 
Grahame Green’s new comedy starring Sir Go ne — 
Ralph Richardson, Paul Scofield and Phyllis Co aa 
Calvert (Globe, 18th June). The French 
Mistress, written by Sonnie Hale under his real name of Robert Monro, opens at the 
Adelphi on 4th June, when Marie-Claire Verlene, a French actress, will play the school- 
mistress in this farcical comedy presented by Jack Hylton. 

In addition to Once More, With Feeling, the Robin Fox Partnership are to present Wynyard 
Browne’s new play The Ring of Truth, directed by Frith Banbury with décor by Reece 
Pemberton, and starring David Tomlinson, Margaret Johnston, Irene Browne and John 
Slater. The play opens its pre-London tour at Edinburgh on 8th June. The third on this 
management's list is the new musical The Love Doctor, to star lan Carmichael and Joan 
Heal, opening out of town on 3rd August, and in the autumn the Robin Fox Partnership 
will also present the New York Success, A Majority of One, by Leonard Spigelgass. 


iu IS good news that the Queen’s Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, rebuilt after being bombed 

in 1940, is to be re-opened on 8th July by Sir John Gielgud in h‘s solo Shakespearean 
programme, The Ages of Man, based on an anthology by George Rylands. This presenta- 
tion, which enjoyed a great success last year in the United States, will run until Ist — 





New Shows Reviewed 


DUKE OF YORK'’S 
“Gilt and Gingerbread” 


HETHER the play is wildly funny or 

not seems hardly to matter when that 
arch enchantress Kay Hammond appears 
upon the stage. One watches her spell- 
bound and listens with a kind of wonder as 
she proceeds to turn, with that extraordin- 
ary voice and perfect timing, mildly amus- 
ing dialogue into something really witty. 
Elegantly dressed, looking younger and 
lovelier than ever, and partnered by John 
Clements at his smoothly polished best, what 
more could one wish for? 

Well, one could be greedy and wish that 
Lionel Hale’s new comedy had provided 
them with a setting rather more substantial, 
particularly as this is their first appearance 
in the West End in a modern play since 
The Happy Marriage. As it is the play 
begins slowiy, progresses to an amusing 
central act and peters away rather sadly in 
the last, and, apart from Miss Hammond, 
and a young actor Richard Briers, as a 
mining engineer, none of the other players 
are given much opportunity to shine 
and this includes Mr. Clements, who works 
wonders with almost nothing. One felt 


rather sorry too for such fine players as 
Walter Fitzgerald and Eileen Peel, whose 


réles appeared to te mere padding. Hugh 
Sinclair as an amorous stockbroker fares 
a little better. 

The play is smoothly directed by Harold 
French and Michael Weight has designed 
the k'nd of elegant Regent's Park set one 
has come to expect for a play of this kind. 

L.M. 


TOM 
LEHRER 





“Gilt and Gingerbread”—Duke of York's, 
17th April. 
(See also pages 27-29) 
“How Say You?"—Aldwych, 22nd April 
(See also pages 46-48) 
“The Pleasure of His Company’’—Hay- 
market, 23rd April. 
“The Dutch Courtesan”—Theatre Royal, 
Stratford, E., 24th April. 
“The Cenci”—Old Vic, 29th Apri! 
(See also pages 41-45) 
“Candide”—Saville, 30th April 
(See also pages 17-21) 
“Urfaust’”—Princes, 4th May. 
“The World of Paul Slickey"—Palace, 
5th May 
(See also pages 1C, 11) 
“Let Them Eat Cake’’—Cambridge, 6th 
May. (See page 3) 
“Change of Tune”’—Strand, 13th May 
“Wephess Descending”"—Roya! Court, 
ay 
“Tom Lehrer’’—Palace, |Oth May 
tae Bacchae"—Oxford Playhouse, 5th 
ay 


14th 











ALDWYCH 
“How Sa, You?” 


HIS new comedy by Harold Brooke and 

Kay Bannerman has not the quality of 

their All for Mary, but the situation is 

amusing, and the denouement neat, if some- 

what obvious. And, of course, courtroom 

scenes and matters legal always have a 
fascination for theatregoers. 

A rather slow first act introduces us to two 
young barristers (Francis Matthews and Ann 
Firbank, the latter a young lady of undoubted 
charm), who ultimately take opposing sides 
in a law suit. Their bickering and antagonism 
naturally enough leads to true love, but not 
before they have burned their fingers badly 
in the case of Pudney v Pudney, i.e. Gladys 
Pudney's petition for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights, hotly defended by Sidney 
Pudney on the grounds that he has never set 
eyes on the lady before. 

The piece is adorned by the brief appear- 
ance of A. E. Matthews, and Kathleen 
Harrison as Gladys and Leslie Dwyer as 
Sidney introduce a lively Cockney element. 
Derek Nimmo as a young solicitor with a 
stammer and a roving eye, Malcolm Russell 
as the tetchy judge and Duncan Lewis as the 
fatherly chief clerk, are also well in character. 

F.S. 

HAYMARKET 
“The Pleasure of His Compan,” 
E have a feeling that all the funny bits 
are Cornelia Otis Skinner's and all the 
pompous lines Samuel Tayler’s, and never 
the twain shall meet. On Broadway this play, 
directed by and starring Cyril Ritchard, was 





The 
Mermaid 


Theatre 


Opening 
of 
London's 
new 


Playhouse ————— a - 
@ With vivid memories of those early days at Puddle Dock when we were called ther to celeb 

first stage im the creation of The Mermaid—the completion of the curved concrete roof— it is little wonder that 
the imagination was set afire by the sight of this newest theatre as it stood at the time this was was written on 
the eve of the openi An i y took place on 2ist May when the names of all those who had 
subscribed amounts of over half-a-crown were placed in a box and buried beneath the stage. This, the first 
new theatre to be built in London for twenty-six years, has an austere simplicity of line which is most attractive. 
The brick walls of the original warehouse have been left untouched but there is a vivid, splash of colour 
im the orange carpeting and seats, the latter being most comfortable. As will be seen in the illustration, 
there is no circle and the auditorium is raked steeply sa that everyone will have a perfect view of the apron 
stage, where on the 21st was taking place @ rehearsal of the opening play, a musical adaptation of Ficiding's 








* Rape for Rape” now called *“* Lock Up Your Daughters,’ which had its first pecformance on 28th May 


too late for review in this issue. 


certain to become one of the most popular rendezvous in London. 


a considerable success, and we can only 
assume that Mr. Ritchard was more skilful in 
disguising the weaknesses than is Nigel 
Patrick, who never seems quite acceptable as 
Biddeford Poole, the wealthy man-about- 
the-world of worthless disposition, who 
enslaves his young daughter and nearly 
ensnares his ex-wife. It all happens in one of 
those fabulous American homes high over 
San Francisco (all honour to Tony Walton 
for the luxury he conjures up) on the eve of 
the marriage, expensively laid on by her step- 
father, of Biddeford’s young daughter to a 
wealthy but somewhat bucolic cattle rancher. 
Biddeford, gatecrashing from furthest Africa, 
properly upsets the apple cart, and finally 
whisks father-infatuated Jessica off for a 
world cruise guaranteed, we should think, to 
get romance out of her system. 

Coral Browne as Biddeford’s ex-wife is 
elegant (in lovely Balmain dresses), colourful 
and interesting as always, and extremely 
funny in the cable-opening episode; but can- 
not help conveying a native intelligence and 
commonsense which would have made short 
work of Biddeford in any circumstances. 
Judith Stott is youthfully fresh as the 
romantic young daughter, and there is an 
excellent performance from Robin Hunter 
as the unfortunate would-be bridegroom, 
who had all our sympathy. Barry Jones 


The delightful riverside restaurant which is an integral part of the Mermaid 
(Picture by Bedford Lemere & Co. Ltd.) 


quoted the author's favourite literary 
passages with suitable aplomb and David 
Langton was the remarkably convincing 
long-suffering stepfather. FS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E. 
**The Dutch Courtesan” 


THE DUTCH COURTESAN is regarded 

as John Marston's best play and Theatre 
Workshop have made it their own. They 
revived it in 1954 and now they have revived 
it again. It is full of life, rough and vigor- 
ous, and it receives appropriately rough and 
vigorous treatment. For a play to have so 
much life after 350 years seems a remarkable 
thing, but bawdry is verv long-lived. 

John Bury’s setting was simple yet 
ingenious; a platform running towards the 
aud‘torium divided the stage into three 
areas, and the grouping was always dramatic 
and picturesque. Miss Joan Littlewood’s 
production is content with broad strokes. 
There is a double plot. Freewill, about to 
marry, seeks to slip the toils of his mistress, 
Franceschina, around his friend, Malheu- 
reux, who appears to be a puritan. Here 
is a situation of fearful promise but it was 
only lightly sketched. The sub-plot is taken 
up with the cozening of a very gullible 
vintner and his wife. The dialogue is brisk 





**The Dutch Courtesan” (Conid.) 


and broad in all moods. The intenser scenes 
were devotedly served by Ann Beach as 


Franceschina but, in the part of Malheureux, 
Richard Harris tended to withdraw from the 
audience into private muttering. 

Students and collectors should not miss 


this Elizabethan rarity. H.G.M. 


OLD VIC 
“The Cenci” 


ESLIE HURRY has seen to it that this 
rare revival of Shelley's “blood and 
thunder” period piece is a veritable feast for 
the eye, while Hugh Griffith's unabashed and 
naturalistic interpretation of the monster 
Count and Barbara Jefford’s most moving 
portrayal of Beatrice, his wronged daughter, 
who takes to patricide with all the moral 
authority of an avenging angel, make this a 
dramatic occasion of real impact. 

Without these ingredients one might have 
felt more strongly the essential unactability 
of the play; looking back one realises how 
shadowy are the characters supporting 
Beatrice and the Count Cenci. The Old Vic 
company do their best to bring colour and 
personality to their parts, and perhaps it was 
a fault of production that Veronica Turleigh 
as Beatrice’s stepmother in particular seemed 
strangely unmoved by the unspeakable 





happenings around her, until the final scene 
in prison. 

However, it remains but to applaud 
Michael Benthall for his courage, and to 
thank him for contributing a piece of theatre 
one would not have missed. It is interesting 
to record that it was the rdle of Beatrice (as 
presented by the young Sybil Thorndike), 
which originally inspired Shaw to write Saint 
Joan. We are glad that Barbara Jefford’s 
present brilliant performance as Beatrice has 
now inspired Michael Benthall to cast her as 
the Maid in Shaw's play during the next Old 
Vic season. 

FS. 


SAVILLE 


‘Candide”™ 


EALLY to enjoy this new musical you 
must forget its origins for if you have 
read Voltaire’s wonderful satire you will be 
maddened. However, having said this, one 
cannot help wondering what audiences 
unacquainted with the work will make of this 
show, the story line of which is very dis- 
jointed. Pangloss and Cunegonde especially 
escape so many times from incredible fates, 
with never an explanation given, that it 
becomes quite confusing. Indeed an exas- 
perated member of the audience was heard 
to exclaim peevishly “but how did they get 
get out of that coffin flung into the sea?” 
We have come to take for granted 
musical comedies with a more serious 
theme and certainly a great deal of what is 
stated in Candide is no laughing matter. 
Lillian Hellman, who wrote the book 
(assisted by Michael Stewart), seems unable 
to make up her mind which line to take. 
The show is divided into two halves, the 
first being like an uproariously funny 
comic strip while the second is suddenly 
serious and sentimental. Candide’s ultimate 
disillusion is saddening and if Miss Hell- 
man could have kept some of Voltaire’s 
irony in her adaptation the whole would 
have been more satisfying than it is. As 
it now stands the two halves do not seem 
to fit and the sentimentality of the end is 
unhappy. 
Osbert Lancaster's gay settings stress the 
mood of the comic strip as do the choreo- 
graphy of Jack Cole and the lyrics of 











Richard Wilbur. Leonard Bernstein's music 
on the other hand has something of the 
necessary irony and wit. Outstanding are 
Cunegonde’s “Glitter and be Gay” and the 
tango “I am Easily Assimilated.” 

The direction by Robert Lewis (within 
the limitations of the book) is excellent and 
the large cast is admirably integrated and 
everyone throws themselves into their parts 
wholeheartedly. Mary Costa (Cunegonde), 
Denis Quilley (Candide), Laurence Naismith 
(Pangloss and Martin) and Edith Coates 
(Old Lady) are excellent. But quite out- 
standing is Ron Moody, who as _ the 
Governor of Buenos Aires achieves just that 
air of irony and cynicism that is so lacking 
in the whole. L.M. 


PRINCES 
**Urfaust’’ 


NE could not help wondering what the 
large number of non-Swedish speaking 
members of the audience felt when con- 
fronted with Ingmar Bergman’s production 
of Goethe’s Urfaust. That many were 
bored was made fairly obvious by the rest- 
less rustling which filled the theatre. One 


could not altogether blame them, for this, 
the first version of Faust that Goethe wrote, 
is a very static play and was made more so 


by Bergman’s direction. The acting was 
restrained (Swedish does not seem to lend 
itself to grandeur or flamboyance) and slow. 
Visually there was much that was beautiful 
but even in the crowd scenes action was 
denied, the players being made to freeze 
into poses in the background, 

In spite of all this the play held some of 


us by the sheer beauty of its stage pictures, 
the use of lighting effects and by the easy 
and stylish movement of those players 
allowed to move. Faust, for instance, used 
nis magnificent scarlet cloak to fine effect. 
Max von Sydow well-known for his 
appearances in Bergman’s films, made an 
impressive Faust while Toivo Pawlo, though 
hampered by a hideous costume, made an 
excellent Mephistopheles. Gunnel Lind- 
blom was a touching Margareta and a 
hushed house gave her final prison scene 
rapt attention. L.M. 


PALACE 
**The World of Paul Slickey’’ 


NE cannot help thinking that this 

would have been a better musical if its 
author, John Osborne, had allowed some- 
one else to direct. For here again, quite 
apart from the show being much too long, 
the various elements do not mix. Hugh 
Casson’s décor is fine and elegant and 
Kenneth Macmillan’s choreography is 
clever and virile but neither seems to fit into 
or add to Osborne's mood or style. 
Christopher Whelen’s music is negative, a 
mere background to the lyrics, failing :o 
give them emphasis or point. It is 
Osborne’s words which are important and it 
is in this sphere that his players let him 
down, for the words, especially in such a 
large theatre, do not come over clearly 
enough. And this inability to hear is surely 
one of the reasons why the word “boring” 
has been laid at the author's door. Mr. 
Osborne is in some way to blame. In trying 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Slickey”’ 


Left: Dennis Lotis as Jack 
Oakham. The scene is the 
office of the “Daily Racket” 
where Jack, alias Paul 
Slickey, works as a gossip 
column writer. He is under 
constant pressure from his 
boss to find more and more 
sensational stories with 
which to fill his column. 


Pictures by 
Alec Murray 


Below left: Jack pays a visit 
to his home, Mortlake Hall, 
where he is carrying on a 
complicated affair with his 
sister-in-law, Deirdre Rawley 
(Maureen Quinney). Below: 
Marie Lohr as his mother, 
Lady Mortlake, a stately 
lady clinging to the stan- 
dards of a bygone age. The 
family are very anxious that 
the ailing Lord Mortlake 
should live for another fort 

eight hours and so escape 

heavy death duties. 











@ Scenes from the new 

musical comedy of man- 
ners, with book and lyrics 
by John Osborne, who also 
directs. The music is by 
Christopher Whelen with 
décor by Hugh Casson, cos- 
tumes by Jocelyn Rickards 
and choreography by Ken- 

neth Macmillan. 


Right: Lord Mortlake 
(Harry Welchman) helped 
downstairs by the Butler 
(Aidan Turner) receives a 
great shock on finding Mrs. 
Giltedge-Whyte (Janet 
Hamilton-Smith), one of his 
former mistresses, in his 
home. The meeting proves 
fatal to the old man. 


Below left: Father Evil- 
greene (Philip Locke) inter- 
rupts a love scene between 
Lesley Oakham, Jack’s wife 
(Adrienne Corri) and 
Michael Rawley (Jack Wat- 
ling). Below right: Lesley, 
who undergoes a sex change, 
confronts the bewildered 
Mrs. Giltedge-Whyte and her 


former protegé, a pop-singer 

Terry Maroon (Roy Sone). A 

moment towards the end of 
the show. 





OT far from the Cromwell Road, look- 

ing out on a quiet, leafy square, an 
elegant room has been dedicated to those 
despotic Queens of Song who dominated the 
early 19th Century opera houses. On the 
walls are delicately coloured lithographs of 
Grisi as Anna Bolena, Sontag as Desdemona 
in Rossini’s Otello, Jenny Lind in La Son- 
nambula, Mrs Billington pouring forth a 
dazzling cadenza, and finally, there is a 
dramatic painting by Roy Hobdell of Joan 
Sutherland in the Mad Scene from Lucia 
di Lammermoor. 

It is not surprising to find Miss Sutherland 
on the wall because the room happens to 
be her own music studio, the workshop 
where Richard Bonynge coached her at the 
piano, as she slowly built-up that sensa- 
tional interpretation of the Donizetti heroine 
which made history at Covent Garden last 
February, when this young Australian 
soprano was hailed as a true successor to 
Patti, Albani, Melba, Tetrazzini and other 
famous Lucias of the Golden Age of Song. 

Now the great opera houses of the world 
—La Scala, Milan, the Vienna Staatsoper, 
Stuttgart and Frankfurt are vying with each 
other to get Miss Sutherland to repeat her 
tremendously exciting performance on their 


Lucia di 
Lammermoor 
was born in 
South 
Kensington 


by 
Eric Johns 


Joan Sutherland in her Ken- 
sington home with her collec- 
tion of lithographs of famous 
singers of the past. She is 
admiring a portrait of herself 
by Roy Hobdell. (Published 
by permission of The Sketch.) 


boards. Her career as an internationally 
famous prima donna is launched, but before 
she sets out to conquer Continental cities, 
she is to sing Lucia four more times at 
Covent Garden next month. 

Joan Sutherland was born, not only to 
be a singer, but an opera singer. About the 
age of seven she made up her mind, because 
she was intensely interested in the operatic 
arias her mother used to sing at the piano 
in their Australian home. Joan would 
imitate her mother’s soaring scales and after 
they had finished their duets together, 
mother would tell daughter exciting stories 
from the operas and play melodious record- 
ings by Caruso, Dal Monte and Melba, to 
which the child listened spellbound. 

It became her dream, to live in this 
glorious world of music and drama and per- 
haps even be hailed as a Queen of Song. 
As she grew up, she showed every sign of 
possessing a large voice of unusual purity 
and power and eventually she won a £1,000 
scholarship for having the best voice in 
Australia. 

She came over to London and after study- 
ing with Clive Carey, she sang leading 
dramatic soprano réles at Covent Garden 

(Continued on page 14) 














a 
In the Mad Scene from *“ Lucia di Lammermoor.” As Donna Anna in “ Don Giovanni.” 


Mme. Lidoine in “* The Carmelites.” Gilda in “ Rigoletto.” 








imcia di Lammermoor was born in 
South Kensington (C onid.) 


from 1952 onwards. Aida was her most 
conspicuous success, followed by Amelia in 
The Masked Ball. She was happy enough 
in her career, but she needed a guiding 
hand, which was given to her by Richard 
Bonynge, the concert pianist who has since 
become her husband. 


Mr. Bonynge is fascinated by early 19th 
Century opera in general and Lucia di 
Lammermoor in particular. When he heard 
the liquid purity and extraordinary range 
of Joan Sutherland’s voice, he knew instantly 
that she was destined to become one of the 
great Lucias in operatic hisiory, given the 
chance to sing the réle. But she was already 
an established dramatic soprano and it is 
not usual to ask Aida to sing parts which 
are in the realm of the coloratura diva. 


They had patience and they planned their 
campaign in easy stages. Miss Sutherland 
drifted away from the dramatic soprano’s 
territory by singing Micaela in Carmen, 
Antonia in Tales of Hoffmann and Gilda in 
Rigoletto. Finally by way of Desdemona in 
Otello, she was able to convince the manage- 
ment that she might be worth hearing as 
Lucia. Not for generations, not since the 
night Tetrazzini made her Covent Garden 
début half a century ago, has such frantic 
applause been heard at the Royal Opera 
House as when Joan Sutherland finished the 
Mad Scene with a final flourish that electri- 
fied the house. 


It was a great night for the Bonynges, for 
theirs is a joint career. He gave up a highly 
promising concert career to further his 
wife’s dream to be an opera singer who will 
leave her mark on history. That is why he 
enjoys helping her to create her operatic 
réles by spending hours at the British 
Museum, carrying out research on the music 
and on great performances of the past. 
While studying Lucia, they listened to record- 
ings by Galli-Curci, Dal Monte and Maria 
Callas and read the Scott novel upon which 
the libretto is based. Those fragrant prints 
on the wall played no smali part in helping 
Miss Sutherland to get submerged into the 


period. Franco Zeffirelli's décor evoked 
all the magic of the Romantic Age and his 
direction helped her to exceed her own ex- 
pectations—high as they were! 

Now Miss Sutherland wants to go on liv- 
ing in the same era and appear in other 
operas by Donizetti and those of Bellini. 
She is attracted to Puritani, Norma, La 
Sonnambula and would like to move on to 
Verdi and sing Leonora in Trovatore and 
Violetta in Traviata. If she is not given 
the chance at Covent Garden, there are 
opera houses abroad only too eager to put 
a pen in her hand to sign the contract. To 
give Miss Sutherland her due, she would 
like, more than anything, to sing some of 
these famous réles at Covent Garden be- 
cause she is first to admit that London gave 
her the chance to become an opera star in 
the grand sense of the word. She has no 
desire to rush away and spend the bulk of 
her time abroad, for she will always regard 
Covent Garden as her operatic home. 

Miss Sutherland finds Donizetti's music 
in itself an unfailing source of inspiration 
and his operas no longer emerge as ridicu- 
lous museum pieces if sung sincerely and 
acted as genuine music-dramas, as realistic- 
ally as one would perform modern operas 
such as The Consul. By approaching the 
famous Mad Scene in that spirit Miss 
Sutherland made it a moving theatrical ex- 
perience. It took on a reality and was so 
much more than an opportunity to show off 
a dazzling display of top notes. Every 
plaintive phrase echoed the state of poor 
Lucia’s tortured mind. 

It is years since some of these melodious 
operas—so popular a century ago—were 
heard at Covent Garden. They were sup- 
posed to be old fashioned and we were told 
there were no artists to sing them. But Lucia 
was an outstanding box-office success last 
February and Joan Sutherland gave ample 
proof that Queens of Song are far from 
being a dead race. Covent Garden is always 
looking for a cast-iron success. Now they 
have the prima donna and at least half-a- 
dozen operas ideally suited to her magnifi- 
cent voice. What then are they waiting 
for? * 
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New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 

a medium new to him he has made his 
lyrics too intricate. We all know that Mr. 
Osborne makes no concessions, and he 
would probably parry this by saying that 
we must all take the cotton wool out of our 
ears, but he must allow for the fact that 
his points have to be made across the 
orchestra pit. 

Apart from Marie Léhr and Philip 
Locke (really excellent as Father Evilgreene) 
the author is poorly served by his cast who 
for the main part bawl their songs over the 
footlights and are utterly negatve. Dennis 
Lotis as Paul Slickey sings well but has 
not the personality needed for the réle. In 
fact the two leading dancers, Stella Claire 
and Geoffrey Webb provided some of the 
best acting. 

The book itself is far too verbose and it 
is simply not enough to hate absolutely 
everything. Some of the topics are not 
worth the author's spleen and too much 
anger can become boring. 

One's ultimate reaction to The World of 
Paul Slickey is that though it was often 
witty and clever, it seemed to go on and on 
and on. 

L.M. 
STRAND 
“Change of Tune” 


HE risque theme of Alan Melville's 

amusing comedy set in Provence and 
adapted from an original play by Anna Bon- 
nacci, is rendered free of offence, even highly 
palatable, by the delicious acting, grave and 
gay, of Geraldine McEwan as the organist’s 
demure wife and Dilys Laye as the good-sort 
small-town prostitute, who change réles for 
one night (the wife without intent), to obtain 
for the pompous egotistical organist the 
patronage of a certain amorous Marquis. 
Unexpectedly Martine, the light o’ love, 
having fallen in love with the organist during 
her masquerade as his wife, promptly repels 
the Marquis, who, enraged, immediately 
repairs to Martine’s boudoir, where the 
hitherto morally impeccable ‘locum tenens, 
fortified with unaccustomed champagne, is 
having a difficult time coping with a situation 
quite outside her knowledge and understand- 
ing. But deep down Madame Renaud is far 
from being the virtuous wife she imagines 
herself to be, and the Marquis is her 
undoing. 

Michael Goodliffe and Hugh Latimer as 
the organist and Marquis respectively, are 
in excellent form, and piquancy is added to 
the situation by dating the action in the 


Study of Bud Flanagan 


A study of comedian Bud Flanagan who is currently 
appearing im the latest Crazy Gang Show “ Clown 
Jewels’ at the Victoria Palace. This is one of 
twenty-five portrait drawings in Conte crayon, by 
artist and journalist Youngman Carter, now on ex- 
hibition at the Moulin d’Or Restaurant, Romilly Street, 
London W.1. The exhibition is for six weeks from 
7th May last, and other theatrical per lities in- 
cluded are Sir Raiph Richardson, Vivian Ellis, Martita 
Hunt, Newton Blick, Alfred Drake, Michael Hordern 
and Helen Hayes. 





second half of the last century. Vida Hope 
directs, and Richard Beer's décor draws a 


nice distinction between the austerity of 
Madame Renaud’s home in Act I and 
Martine’s voluptuous boudoir in Act II. 

FS. 
ROYAL COURT 


“Orpheus Descending” 


N inconclusiveness lingers on in this re- 
written early play of Tennessee Williams, 
and too many characters are developed with- 
out real reference to the central theme, 
which itself is not clearly enough defined. 
Val Xavier, the Orpheus of the title, is a 
young guitarist who at the age of thirty has 
done with youthful indiscretion and now 
(Continued on page 52) 
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“Candide”’ 


at the 
Saville 


@ Scenes from the musical 
based on Voltaire’s famous 
satire, with book by Lillian 
Hellman assisted by Michael 
Stewart; lyrics by Richard 
Wilbur and music by Leonard 
Bernstein. The show, which is 
presented by Linnit and Dun- 
fee Ltd., is excellently pro- 
duced by Robert Lewis with 
gay settings and costumes by 
Osbert Lancaster and choreo- 
graphy by Jack Cole. 


Pictures by 
Tony Armstrong Jones 


Above right: Mary Costa as 
Cunegonde and Denis Quilley 
as Candide in the gay opening 
scene set in Westphalia. 
Right: Dr. Pangloss, a philos- 
opher and Candide’s tutor 
(Laurence Naismith), in charge 
of the wedding celebrations 
of Candide and Cunegonde, 
steals away for a spot of love 
making and is forced to escape 
by way of a drainpipe. The 
villagers are also celebrating 
the end of the war which has 
been waging for years between 
Baron Thunder Ten Tronch 
and the King of Hesse. 

















Left: The wed- 
ding celebra- 
tions are inter- 
rupted when the 
palace of the 
Baron is besieg- 
ed by the King 
of Hesse and 
his troops, who 
have broken 
their truce and 
proceed to kill 
all the guests. 
Candide, believ- 
ing his beloved 
Cunegonde and 
Dr. Pangloss 
dead, flees. 
Below: After 
many adven- 
tures he meets 
the revived 
Pangloss again 
and in the scene 
below they are 
caught up in 
the ghoulish 
rites of the In- 
quisition in Lis- 
bon, Again 
Candide es- 


capes. 

















Above: The mansion 


of the Marquis and 
Sultan Milton in Paris 
where a ball is in pro- 
gress, in honour of the 
Sultan’s new protegée 
Cunegonde, Right: 
Cunegonde sings the 
hit song of the show 
“Glitter and be Gay.” 
Having escaped from 
Westphalia, Cune- 
gonde had, like Can- 
dide, wandered far 
and wide in direst 
poverty until found in 
a gutter by the Sultan. 
She is torn between 
the Sultan's offer of 
riches and her desire 
to remain faithful to 
Candide but in the end 
the glittering jewels in 
the casket and the 
wordly advice from 
her duenna win the 
day. At the ball, how- 
ever, she is reunited 
with Candide, and 
they and the duenna 
leave for America 
with a band of 
pilgrims. 








al 











The pilgrims on arriving at Buenos Aires are captured by the Governor and thrown into 

prison. Luckily Cunegonde catches the eye of this amorous man and manages to save the 

Duenna and Candide. Above: Edith Coates as the Duenna abandons herself to the gay mood 
of her surroundings. 


Below left: Ron Moody as the Governor of Buenos Aires and right, Cunegonde and the Duenna 

who, after some years of good living, have grown enormously fat. The Governor is scheming to 

dispose of them and Candide, returning from Eldorado a rich man, is unable to save them 
from their watery fate, though ultimately they escape. 











a * 
-_ 
The lovers meet once again after further adventures in the gambling den of the Sultan Milton in 


Paris, Cunegonde, now ugly and at first unrecognised by Candide, tries to rob him of his 
remaining wealth. Completely disillusioned, Candide leaves for their previous home in 


Westphalia followed by Cunegonde, the Duenna and Pangloss. Below: The final moments of 
the play, when acceptance of the world and of each other enables them to make something out 
of the ruins. 








Spring Preductions at 
by Harold 


T has always been said that there is nothing 

like acting for learning to act. In 1958, 
there were no less than twenty productions 
at the Vanbrugh Theatre, usually with two 
casts of students, and between 24th January 
and 16th March this year, there have been 
six special productions of important works 
in varying styles and periods. 

Under Milk Wood, Dylan Thomas's “play 
for voices,” is, up to a point, suitable for a 
school performance or any occasion where 
it is desired to use as many voices as 
possible, but it provides little opportunity for 
acting in depth, even with the voice. Captain 
Cat, Polly Garter and Rev. Eli Jenkins are 
the only complete characters. Rosie Probert 
is strong in one dimension. The rest are 
caricatures. Poetry and bawdry are, as one 
may say, powerful twin cylinders in the work 
and young players can operate on both with 
a kind of innocent zest. In James Roose 
Evans's production, the actors appeared in 
their private characters, fixed in close files 
like a choir. It is conceivable that a student 
did not exist who could possess and dominate 
a crowd of his fellows throughout the 
recital and so the narrator's lines were 


divided between two speakers. This had the 
result of impersonalising Thomas’s posses- 


sive narrator and withdrawing from the 
speeches much of their force. Philip Madoc’s 
Captain Cat remained rather submerged 
until rescued by Hilary Wood's Rosie 
Probert. Ann Bell's Lily Smalls seemed a 
clever cameo. The actor who plays Eli 
Jenkins has the advantage of contrast and 
fram this springboard Richard Wardale rose 
high above the general huddle. But the chief 
excellence of the performance was Paddy 
Frost’s artless Polly Garter and every note 
she said or sang justified her posting at the 
apex of the human triangle. 

Lottie Dundass, Enid Bagnold’s study of 
adolescent egotism, followed, produced by 
Judith Gick. It has a big cast but most of 
the parts bring small reward. “Lottie” is the 
play; “Lottie” and her demands on others, 
and their fulfilment. Her belief that she will 
die young prevents Lottie from seeming 
quite revolting. Utterly selfish, a weak heart 
is used to enforce her demands on others and 
to justify them to herself, but, when Death 
presents his account to Lottie, she pays up 
promptly, as she always said she would. 
Eileen Lambert's unusual, delicate, pale good 
looks served Lottie well. Her high spirits 
were not quite managed but Miss Lambert 


the Vanbrugh Theatre 
Matthews 


was convincing in the serious passages. The 
patience, tact and devotion of Mrs. Dundass 
were finely displayed by Paddy Frost, but 
her skirt did not suit the part. Pat Garwood 
was very good indeed as the devoted friend. 
Bridget Turner gave a realistic impression 
of the understudy who declared she would 
have to be dead to give way over a part and 
was taken at her word. It is not much of a 
play for males but Benjamin Whitrow won 
interest for the medical student working as a 
reporter. 

In 1891, Pinero had dived from hilarity to 
sentimental sorrow and was coming up for 
air before endeavouring to shock society into 
a sense of its responsibility. The Times is 
half farce and half social satire and the 
mixture was very agreeable in Hugh Miller's 
production. The theme is mainly about 
getting married. The phrase recalls Shaw, 
but it was twenty years later, in Fanny's 
First Play, that he covered some of the 
ground covered by Pinero here. 

Percy Egerton-Bompas has risen from a 
drapery shop in Kennington to a West End 
store and a seat in the House of Commons. 
His accent and social behaviour, rather low 
for Kennington at that time, have remained 
unchanged. His daughter's hand is sought in 
marriage by a noble Viscount, but his son 
spoils everything by secretly marrying his 
landlady’s daughter. Bompas sets about a 
fantastic scheme to hide his son’s lapse from 
the world but misery for the family is the 
only result. Only a complete reversal of the 
habits of a lifetime bring about a happy 
final curtain. This farcical figure proves his 
creator's quality by one unforgettable line— 
“Once you've got knowledge, you've lost 
everything else.” but he remains a figure of 
farce and he was so played by Norman Allen 
in an ill-fitting low-comedy wig but with 
plenty of life. A strong contrast was made 
by Sloane Shelton, who provided a gracious 
Galsworthian lady for his wife. The very 
important part of Trimble, a social “fixer,” 
was exceedingly well played by Ben Haw- 
thorne, who gave a most efficient perfor- 
mance. The hauteur of Rosemary Toynbee 
and the glum dignity of Anthony Gardner 
were valuable additions to our enjoyment. 
Michael Berry made the erring son a cheer- 
ful, likeable, handsome, brainless type, and, 
as his two encumbrances, Ursula Jones and 
Bridget Turner made an impressive entry. 

Stepping back rather more than 200 years, 

(Continued an opposite page) 





we find Dryden has written a play about 
getting married. in which bitter truth is 
laughed off as wit. Since Marriage a la 
Mode was acted and published in 1672, 
Dryden would seen to have come unharmed 
and unimproved from the attack in the pre- 
vious year by the Duke of Buckingham in 
his Rehearsal. Marriage a la Mode reads as 
though a play by Beaumont and Fletcher 
were inter-leaved with a play by Etherege. 
Edward Burnham and his cast deserve 
gratitude for rendering it so as to hold 
audiences agreeably attentive. Half the 
scenes concern a noble youth and maiden, 
reared together and secretly betrothed, whose 
origins are wrapped in mystery and the fre- 
quent subject of false report. Repeated 
reversals of fortune bewilder. The other 
scenes present two pairs of lovers who have 
only the usual Restoration subject to occupy 
their minds. The two sets of characters are 
worlds apart. This is what Dryden called a 
“by-concernment.” However, aristocratic 
manners were required in both halves and 
they were often wanting. Deportment and 
speech lacked exactitude and distinction. 
The rightful prince seemed te have no 
appreciation of language. Speaking generally, 
the actors did not act up to their wigs. 
They seemed to be moved around arbitrarily, 
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often without satisfying the demands of 
plausibility, drama or the picturesque. As 
Doralice, Marijke Haakman displayed a 
pleasant air, very taking in performance, 
and much the same may be said of Barry 
Boys as the husband, Rhodophil. Tracey 
Reed used her eyes, fine for the purpose, to 
good effect in the part of Melanthea, which 
is said to have suggested to Congreve his 
Millamant. 

The fashion of producing Shakespeare’s 
tragedies in a pool of light amid surrounding 
gloom has much to commend it. Their 
dream-like qualities are turned to account 
and much is saved in the way of troublesome 
décor. So, David Giles produced Macbeth, 
with focus on Macbeth as a psychological 
study, prominently displayed. Macbeth 
always came downstage, Lady Macbeth 
went upstage. The early scenes were very 
pleasing. Among their unusual features 
were the extraordinarily tall spears of the 
King’s bodyguard, the drum and the beauty 
of the witches. Brenda Kempner, Heather 
Russell and Eileen Lambert made a graceful 
if eerie trio, beautifully evil, speaking in 
deeply thrilling tones and swirling around 
madly but poetically. John Matthews made a 
burly Macbeth whose rapid speeches swelled 
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is the best 


because it is smooth and easy on the skin—simple and efficient in application 
and it produces the most reliable and most natural-looking effects under all 
lighting conditions. 


Leichner create the widest range of subtle shades and materials to meet every 
conceivable request of Stage, Film and Television. 


The Leichner Make-up Studio offers free expert advice on every problem of 
make-up and skin care. 


Write or telephone for an appointment to the .. . 


Leichner Make-up and Beauty Studio 
44a Cranbourn Street, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: GERrard 1086 
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Spring Preduction at the Vanbrugh(( ond.) 
to a roar. His phrasing was intelligent but 
not highly imaginative and never poetical. 
Rosemary Toynbee was a subtly stirring 
Lady Macbeth with moving tones and sinu- 
ous movements. Other parts were played 
thoughtfully, carefully, obediently, but with- 
out fire or power. 

Shaw's Heartbreak House, produced by 
John Fernald, brought a busy season to a 
close. As a play, Heartbreak House is open 
to the objections of lack of unity and of lack 
of human probability. It is like a collection 
of scattered tracts arranged as speeches for 
the stage, but they are speeches such as only 
a genius could write. Shaw is not good at 
natural dialogue; most of his dialogue is 
either oracular or framed to sound funny. 
He described the present play as “a fantasia 
in the Russian manner on English themes” 
but, nowadays, whatever else it may be, it 
does not seem to be quite that. One theme 
that emerges prominently returns us to the 
matter of getting married and the question of 
Ellie Dunn's future imposed some shape 
upon the production. The women appeared 
more at home than the men. They 
made the characters exist in their own 
right. The men, with the exception 
of Mangan and the burglar, were 
obviously dressed up and pretending. Shot- 
over did not appear the sort of person who 
would enter the house by the front door. 
Jennifer Patrick's “Hesione” was beautifully 
relaxed and at ease and Barbara Barnett 
admirably realised Lady Utterwood, but the 
most impressive performance came from 
Derek Smith as Boss Mangan. He made the 
creature genuine, plausible, interesting and 
completely human; he might have been 
based upon a real person. 

Students of the theatre, interested to see 
plays of some fame in the past acted by 
people some of whose names may well win 
fame in the future, should follow proceed- 
ines in Malet Street. * 
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Shakespeare Exhibition at 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


PANORAMA TO CELEBRATE 
100th SEASON 


celebrate its 100th Season, the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
upon-Avon is holding a Shakespeare Exhibi- 
tion which was opened by Mr. Michael 
Redgrave, C.B.E., on 29th April. 

Beginning the proceedings, Mr. Glen 
Byam Shaw said that Mr. Redgrave, when 
asked to perform the opening ceremony, 
consented gladly because, he said, it would 
help him to get over the feeling that he was 
only a visitor, but, after having taken part 
in three Festivals, Mr. Redgrave could 
never be that. It was a very great pleasure 
to see present three of Stratford’s most 
famous actresses, Miss Peggy Ashcroft, Miss 
Rachael Kempson and Miss Dorothy Tutin, 
who had all come specially for this occasion. 
Mr. Byam Shaw praised the devotion and 
artistry of Mr. John Goodwin, who had 
devised the exhibition, the best that had ever 
been held at the Theatre. He then asked 
Mr. Michael Redgrave to declare the ex- 
hibition open. 

In a witty speech, Mr. Redgrave remarked 
that the Shakespearean tradition was a very 
fluctuating thing, as the exhibits showed, 
and for which we should all be thankful. 
The people who declared that Shakespeare 
would not have tolerated this or that kind 
of production he found almost as tiresome 
as those who called him “Bill.” Mr. 
Redgrave paid tribute to Mr. John Goodwin 
and Mr. Angus McBean, “the onlye be- 
getters” of the exhibition. No doubt, 
there were many actors who thought their 
photographs ought to be included. By an 
oversight, he himself occurred twice. It 
was few men who succeeded in unveiling 
themselves once but he had been subjected 
to what might be called a double exposure. 
There would never be a definitive exhibition 
of Shakespeareana and he looked forward 
to future extensions of the panorama to 
include Miss Edith Evans and Mr. Paul 
Robeson. He then quoted G. K. Chesterton, 


They stood uncovered in a ring, 
Remembering him like anything, 
and declared the exhibition open. 


The main exhibit is a continuous photo- 
graphic mural 140 feet long and 8 feet high, 
showing famous players in Shakespearean 
characters from Burbage to Olivier. 

H.G.M. 








Whispers trom 
the Wings .,...” 


ker-on 


ASPER WREDE, the young artistic 

director of the 59 Theatre Com- 
pany, whose presentation of Ibsen's Brand 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, will be talked 
about for a long time to come, is one of 
the most exciting and controversial per- 
sonalities to burst upon London’s theatrical 
horizon for many a year. Alun Owen’s 
play, The Rough and Ready Lot, opens at 
the Lyric this month and is planned to run 
into July, when it will have to make way for 
the already-scheduled revue. In the autumn 
the public can hope to see Mr. Wrede and 
his colleagues back in residence with a new 
repertoire of plays. 

Born in Finland, this wandering young 
man started life as a newspaper contributor, 
writing about the arts in general and the 
theatre in particular for a number of lead- 
ing papers in the four Scandinavian 
countries. He took a special interest in an 
experimental theatre which came into being 
in Norway soon after Hitler had retreated 
back to his own country. Mr. Wrede wrote 
so understandingly about the establishment 
the director suggested he should produce a 
play for them. The idea fired his imagina- 
ton and so he crossed the North Sea to 
study the art of the theatre at the Old Vic 
School, under the guidance of Michel 
Saint-Denis. There he met a young actress 
by the name of Dilys Hamlett; they married 
and he decided to settle in this country and 
work in the theatre instead of on a news- 
paper. 

He was still only twenty-one, but his 
ambitions were tremendous and his ideals 
of the highest. Before he could begin to 
make a mark he felt it imperative to learn 
his job by working in the theatre from the 
bottom upwards. He stage managed at the 
little Horsham repertory theatre and then 
went to the Edinburgh Festival to direct a 
performance of Strindberg’s Miss Julie for 
a group of Oxford students. His wife joined 
the company to appear in the title-réle. 
This led to his association with the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society, for whom he 
produced the Hippolytus of Euripides, their 
100th major presentation. 

Then came television and his name was 
made on the strength of one superb sensi- 
tive production—Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya, 
which satisfied the connoisseur and excited 


Casper Wrede is seen here rehearsing Patrick Wymark 
(left) in a B.B.C. Television Studio. 


(Photo by Ivor Sharp) 


the man in the street. Here was a director 
who knew how to make the classics acces- 
sible to the million, without vulgarising them 
or corrupting them. Other memorable tele- 
vision productions followed—The Lady 
from the Sea, John Gabriel Borkman, with 
Laurance Olivier in the name-part, and The 
Woman of Troy. 

Mr. Wrede was fascinated by his work in 
television. He was allowed to choose his 


own plays; he was given a reasonable budget 


and he was able to recruit the casts he 
wanted, because few artists turn down an 
opportunity to appear in a prestige television 
production, which is seen by millions. Tele- 
vision is not without its regrets, for Mr. 
Wrede is always unhappy after the trans- 
mission, when the cast disperses, just as they 
were all getting to know each other and 
work understandingly together. Many of 
them never meet again. 

Temporarily leaving television, Mr. Wrede 
had the great satisfaction of helping to 
found the 59 Theatre Company, which has 
won the serious playgoer’s respect at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith this year, with pro- 
ductions of Danton’s Death ty Georg 
Biichner, Creditors by Strindterg and the 
highly successful Brand. Mr. Wrede set 
out to establish at Hammersmith the kind 
of theatre which is rare in England, but 
readily accepted on the Continent—a theatre 
which hinges upon the play rather than the 
player. 

To be run ideally, Mr. Wrede admits that 
such an organisation needs more than one 
playhouse, apart from a <‘iversity of talent 
in actors, designers, directors and authors, 

(Continued overleaf) 








It should be a loosely connected group of 
highly talented artists. It is out of the 
question to have one style of approach or 
direction for every production; the motiva- 
ting force must be created and supplied 
afresh for each new presentation, according 
to the individual qualities of the play. 

Brand has always been a favourite play of 
Mr. Wrede’s. It is a much-quoted play in 
everyday speech in Scandinavia and Mr. 
Wrede was anxious to preserve the theatrical 
strength of the work in its English version, 
which is why he chose Michael Meyer's 
adaptation, which is really a free rhythmic 
prose translation. If Mr. Wrede ever gets 
a chance to stage an Ibsen play in the big 
way, he will choose Emperor and Galilean, 
a complex study of the struggle between 
paganism and Christianity under the 
Emperor Julian. Incidentally, it is the last 
play of Ibsen's to be set in the past. 

To Mr. Wrede the plays of the Scandi- 
navian dramatists come quite naturally. 
Nor does he have to try to understand Chek- 
hov’s characters because he knows them 
already. They remind him of his Russian 
relatives he knew as a boy in Finland. They 
belong to the world of his childhood, and 
he seems to derive a special satisfaction 


from presenting them to English playgoers 
and television-viewers in a way which makes 
them both understandable and acceptable. 
Too often, when our own men of the theatre 
direct Chekhov we are apt to find the 
characters an irritating collection of people 
who spend far too much time bemoaning 
the state of their own souls. Mr. Wrede is 
clever enough to show us that they are 
essentially human men and women. * 


PITLOCHRY 


NINTH FESTIVAL (April 25 - October 3) 
Directed by Kenneth Ireland 
THE WONDER! (Centlivre/Garrick) 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND THE SWITCHBACK 
(Oscar Wilde) (James Bridie) 
THE CONSTANT WIFE MADELEINE SMITH 
(Somerset Maugham) (Howard Lockhart) 
Director of Productions: Peter Streuli 


Premiere of THE SPLENDID OUTCASTS 
(Rosemary Anne Sisson) 


Guest Producer: Jo Dua, Belgian National Theatre 
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**Gilt 
and 
Gingerbread ” 


at the 
Duke of York’s 


@ Scenes from the new 

comedy by Lionel Hale, 
which is directed by Harold 
French in an attractive setting 
by Michael Weight. The stars, 
John Clements and Kay Ham- 
mond, return to the West End 
for one of their rare appear- 
ances together in modern 

comedy. 


The play takes place in the 
drawing-room of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Yeder’s house in 
Regent's Park. In the picture, 
top right, are seen Charles 
Yeder (John Clements), suc- 
cessful stockbroker, and his 
fascinating wife Louise (Kay 
Hammond). Right: The open- 
ing scene of the play when 
Louise arrives home indignant 
at being pursued all the after- 
noon by Mortimer Wilmot 
(Hugh Sinclair, right), a 
stranger who has followed her 
even into her own drawing- 
room to declare his infatuation. 


Louise: Be quict. I am not 
on'vy married, | am happily 
mar: ied. I am not only 
happily married, I've been 
happily married for cighteen 
years. 











Joseph: 1 tried to get Mr. Yeder at his office. He wasn't there. 


Joseph Field (Richard Briers, centre), a young mining engineer, bursts in on Louise when she 

is entertain‘ng her father (Walter Fitzgerald) and her friend, Perdita Cull (Eileen Peel), to 

what should have been afternoon tea if the foreign maid had not brought a tureen of soup 
by mistake. 


Louise: He says he's the laughing stock of the City of 
London. 
Charles, ruined, following Joseph Field’s mis- 
taken “discovery” of uranium in Patagonia, 
has resigned from his firm and Louise's father 
sees his comfortable life threatened. 


Charles My dear fellow, I'm not upset at all 
Wilmot and Charles talk at cross purposes 
when Charles mistakes him for another busi- 
ness man, whereas Wilmot has come to 
discuss his attachment to Louise, evidence of 
which have been inumerable gifts, etc. 





—— 








Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Charles and his wife 
have had a quarrel 
over Wilmot as the 
result of which 
Louise has sustain- 
ed a black eye. But 
all ends well for the 
Yeders when Wil- 
mot (a business man 
first and foremost) 
thinking that Field, 
the mining engineer, 
has discovered ura- 
nium on his second 
visit to Patagonia, 
offers to buy up 
Charles’s worthless 
shares. Charles does 
not hesitate, and 
Louise happily wit- 
nesses their signa- 
ture, Wilmot having 
agreed to cease his 
pursuit of Yeder’s 
wife. There is a big 
shock in store for 
the amorous Mr. 
Wilmot which it 
would be unfair to 
divulge. 


Disaster follows disaster 
and finally the bailiff’s 
men arrive, one of 
whom is Harry (John 
Ruddock, right). In the 
picture Charles receives 
a shock when Manuela, 
the maid (Kara Ald- 
ridge) puts in a brief 
appearance carrying one 
of the models Louise 
has bought for the hat 
shop she intends to start 
in the house, unbe- 
known to Charles. 





New York 
Plays 


reviewed 


(Picture by 
Friedman-Ables) 


Echoes from Broadway 


NLY two new shows on Broadway, but 

they were good ones, each in a very 
different sort of way. There was Destry 
Rides Again, at the Imperial, a racily sophis- 
ticated musical that brought a great deal of 
fun to the Wild West tradition. And there 
was Triple Play, at the Playhouse, a novelty 
dramatic offering starring Jessica Tandy and 
Hume Cronyn in a bill of short pieces by 
Sean O'Casey, Tennessee Williams and 
Anton Chekhov. 

Triple Play was doing fairly well at the 
box office, although it lacked elements of 
sensationalism usually necessary to sustain 
popularity for an unconventional Broadway 
stage presentation. Mr. Cronyn and Miss 
Tandy, engaging husband-wife team of 
accomplished players, were content to let 
their artistic integrity speak for itself with 
the voice of authority exerted by the per- 
formance, and craftsmanship of the authors 
in fashioning short plays. 

Work of the stars was supplemented by 
skilled assistance from Biff McGuire, George 
Mathews, Margot Stevenson and John Ran- 
dolph. The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
gave it a sensitively-attuned production under 
highly competent staging by Mr. Cronyn. 

Tennessee Williams’ Portrait of a Madonna 
presents a touching picture of an ageing 
southern belle, living in the past; supported 
by illusions which resist the shattering impact 
of harsh reality. Miss Tandy went to the 
heart of this woman in poignant fashion. 


30 


Mood changed abruptly with Sean O'Casey’s 
A Pound on Demand, a broad comedy in 
which two intoxicated companions—played 
merrily by Mr. Cronyn and Mr. McGuire— 
are defeated in their battle with bureaucracy 
as they attempt to withdraw a small sum of 
money from a postal banking account. 

Bedtime Story, also by Mr. O'Casey, pro- 
vided Miss Tandy and Mr. Cronyn with a 
complete change of pace. It is a satiric 
comedy involving a hypocritically con- 
science-stricken young man and his girl of 
the evening who takes her fun (and what- 
ever cash she can sequester) where she finds 
it. Chekhov's The Harmful Effects of 
Tobacco was a monologue delivered by Mr. 
Cronyn with neat touches of characterisation. 

The four-part bill was eminently suited to 
the playgoer who enjoys good theatre and 
good acting for its own sake, without 
demanding blockbuster entertainment. 

For those who like their shows charged 
with a touch of dynamite, Destry Rides 
Again could be heartily recommended. 
Artistically, it attempted a rather difficult 
feat. It possessed elements of strong parody 
of the traditional Western drama. At the 
same time, its producers recognised that a 
successful musical must take itself seriously 
now and again. This riding of two horses, 
as it were, caused some confusion among the 
first-night critics, who seemed divided in 
their own minds whether to treat it as a 
straight “western” or satire. In any case, it 




















Ranald Savery 


A scene from the musical 

“Destry Rides Again” 

with Andy Griffith as 

Destry and Dolores Gray 

as Frenchy, the part 

played by Marlene Die- 
trich in the film. 


(Picture by 
Friedman-Abeles) 


was exciting, fast-paced, rhythmic and 
colourful, with just enough tongue-in-cheek 
for an appeal to the sophisticates. 

Harold Rome fashioned the music and 
lyrics with sure feeling for genre of the 
locale and the period. Leonard Gershe wrote 
the book from a story by Max Brand which 
presumably provided material for a motion 
picture of the same title a good number of 
years ago, starring Marlene Dietrich. David 
Merrick and Max Brown were the producers. 
Directorial hand for the choreography and 
production staging was supplied by Michael 
Kidd, one of our more talented modern 
dance stylists. 

The show had style, no doubt about it. It 
was a style with a scenic background that 
changed, under the designing of Oliver 
Smith, from the garish atmosphere of a 
frontier saloon to the fluffy décor of a dance 
hall girl's parlour; from there to the stark 
outlines of frame buildings silhouetted 
against a sun-dreary expanse of plains 
country. These were extremely effective, 
imaginative settings. Alvin Colt’s costumes 
were strikingly stimulating to the eye. 

As always, however, the important thing 

’ was what happened on stage within the 
atmospheric surroundings. In terms of 
action, a good deal happens. People get shot. 
Aspacious bar-room is practically demolished 
before our eyes. The “good guy” copes 
bravely and victoriously with the “bad guy.” 
Romance blossoms midst the smell of gun- 
powder and the roughness of a primitive 
community. 

Directorially, Mr. Kidd took the ingre- 
dients of standard Western drama and 


invested them with imagination and a touch 
of lively parody. The cow town of Bottle- 
neck is ruled by a clique of murderous mani- 
pulators. The local law man calls in an 
outsider, Destry, for the cleanup. Destry 
proves to be a fellow who believes, in the 
words of a song composed in a hauntingly 
minor key, that those who “live by the gun, 
die by the gun.” He sets about his job 
unarmed, Then there is the queen of the 
saloon girls, more or less in cahoots with the 
principal villain, who grows to love the 
deputy sheriff. 

Réle of the bar-room lovely was portrayed 
by Dolores Gray (Londoners will remember 
her in Annie Get Your Gun), a singer who 
can attune her voice to a theme of violence, 
or throb it down to an intimate pitch. She 
is good to look at. and a fine performer. 
Andy Griffith as Destry combined modest 
manliness with hesitant boyishness that 
were just right for the dimensions of the 
character. Scott Brady was the sauve, 
murder-peddling villain cut dramatically 
from the familiar pattern. 

Dancing ranged from ensemble floor- 
smashing activity to the menacing slow- 
motion of a trio of vicious bull-whip 
crackers. The girls were animated and 
attractive in their period costumes which 
included a satisfying quota of long black 
silk stockings. Songs were sharply accented 
to fit the varying moods in melodically 
pleasing style. 

Destry Rides Again is a rousing fandango 
which makes few concessions to sentiment, 
but possesses a smashing vitality and 
uniqueness of mood. * 








The Murderer Within 


by Charles Marowitz 


AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT OUR REPERTORY SYSTEM 


NFOUNDED and illogical as it may be. 
there is nothing quite so durable and 
full-blooded as a long-established fallacy. 
It festers and grows with each new genera- 
tion; is nourished by hearsay and fortified 
by half-truths; becomes so thoroughly taken 
for granted that its validity is never ques- 
tioned and its premise never re-examined. 
And so, Fallacy has it that repertory is 
the great training-ground for the British 
theatre and it is incumbent on anyone who 
would make the stage his profession, to 
spend several seasons gruelling in one-week 
reps, graduating to fortnightlies and eventu- 
ally glorying in the luxuries of three and 
four week rehearsal-periods. 

This will be swallowed by the dewy-eyed 
drama-student and the stage newcomer, but 
the hardened rep actor will regurgitate it, 
and with moral anguish and artistic disgust, 
decry the “glory” of the Repertory 
System. 

Repertory in England, with the exception 
of less than a half-dozen companies, repre- 
sents the triumph of commerce over art. 
The rep theatre is devoted to supplying the 
imaginary demands of its local customers. 
It is pledged to changing the programme as 
often as possible so as to maintain the inter- 
est of the rep playgoer; it is pledged to 
provide plays which time and custom have 
proven most acceptable to provincial audi- 
ences. The “arty,” the “avant-garde” or even 
the “serious” represents a threat to the rep 
manager who is fanatic in his efforts to 
safeguard his public from the infections of 
“serious drama.” “I know what my public 
wants,” he will tell you, and he will spend 
all his time and energy in supplying that 
pap. Public taste, to his mind, is not some- 
thing to be elevated or educated, but an 
appetite to be fed formula-food. It is per- 
sonified by the tried-and-true customer (who 
has consistently evidenced an enthusiasm 
for warmed-over West End stew, and easily 
digestible Whitehall pastry). 

The rep actor is necessarily sucked into 
this policy of catering to a narrowly-pre- 
scribed public taste. The rehearsal period 
is seven (if he’s lucky fourteen) days during 
which he is expected to do little more than 
absorb lines and memorise movement. There 
is a tacit understanding between actor and 
producer that the rehearsal period is in- 
sufficient for the creation of character, and 


so no one really frets about it. The pro- 
ducer appropriates the actor, cleverly 
incorporating him into a _ production-plan 
which will hide his weaknesses and empha- 
sise his strong points. To the rep actor the 
play becomes “this week’s show,” and one 
is dissuaded from taking it too seriously as 
it is only a forerunner to “next week’s 
show” which in turn, will lead to the third 
week's show. It is lunatic, and even a little 
disrespectful to the System, to worry about 
character-motivations, the play’s theme, the 
niceties of relationships, or, in fact, any of 
those considerations which make play-pro- 
duction an artistic activity. The System 
says: why fret over the damn thing; it will 
be over in a week or fourteen days and then 
you'll be through with it! 

But an actor is not a mechanic, and an 
actor’s consciousness cannot operate with 
the same insensitivity as that of a printing- 
press. Something deep inside him knows 
he is a member of a lofty profession and a 
practitioner of an age-old art, and this 
awareness rises to taunt his conscience. 
Eventually, as the pace quickens and acting 
becomes so much greasepaint applied and 
removed, he is overcome with a great sense 
of anguish. Here he is, acting before the 
public, being paid for doing it, his child- 
hood dreams fulfilled, and yet he is discon- 
tent, and something in him will not lay still. 

And well it should not, for in maintain- 
ing the glorious old tradition of “rep,” in 
obtaining his “valuable stage experience,” 
he is slowly destroying that sensitivity and 
technique which are his most important 
possessions as an actor. Mass-produced 
theatre does not enhance acting technique; 
it encourages the tricks and gimmicks which 
actors always substitute for the real thing. 
Mass-produced theatre does not give the 
actor wide experience in a variety of réles 
for he never prepares a réle long enough 
for it to be complete. It teaches him only 
how to make publicly acceptable what his 
own artistic awareness recognises as 
thoroughly unacceptable. It trains the actor 
in the art of Interesting Concealment; it 
develops his ability to produce synthetic 
emotions and facile mannerisms. It is the 
speedy short-cut to the art of acting—to 
which, unfortunately, there is no speedy 
short-cut. 


(Continued on page 56) 





Above: Gabriel von Eisenstein 

(Peter Grant, centre), attending the 

ball at the Villa Orlofsky, appiauds 

Adele (June Bronhill) at the end of 

her “Laughing Song,” not realising 
that she is his maid. 


“Die 


Fledermaus’’ 


at the 
Coliseum 


@ Sadler's Wells Trust opened 

their season at the Coliseum 
with Christopher Hassall’s new 
English version of “Die Fleder- 
maus” by Johann Strauss. Two 
casts of equal strength play on 
alternate nights and the production 
and choreography are by Wendy 
Toye with settings and costumes 
by James Bailey. Our pictures are 
a selection shewing the stars of 

both companies. 


Pictures by Rimis 


Above right: Adele (Marion Stud- 
holme) pleads with her mistress 
Rosalinda (Victoria Elliott) for an 
evening off. Right: Adele (June 
Bronhill), sent to fetch some 
supper, appears with a boar’s head. 
(Joan Stuart as Rosalinda.) 











Left: The living room 
of the Eisensteins’ 
apartment. _Eisenstein 
tells his wife that the 
hour has come for his 
departure to prison for 
his four days sentence. 
He is, however, secretly 
planning to go to the 
ball at the Prince Orlof- 
sky’s villa first. Below 
left: Rosalinda, left 
alone (having given 
Adele the evening off 
after all) receives a 
visit from her former 
admirer Alfred (Gerald 
Davies), an opera 
singer. When Colonel 
Frank arrives to take 
Eisenstein to jail he 
mistakes Alfred for the 
man he wants and 
whisks him off to a cell. 
Below: Rosalinda has 
been persuaded by Dr. 
Falke, a mutual friend, 
also to go to the ball. 
There she meets her 
husband, who does not 
recognise her, and 
obtains from him the 
watch he always uses 
to tantalise the ladies. 








Eisenstein (Alexander Young) flirts 
with his wife, who is disguised as a 
Hungarian Countess, in order to 
get back his watch. She is, how- 
ever, more than his match. This 
little game is watched with much 
amusement by Dr. Falke who has 
laid this plot to be revenged on 
Eisenstein for a joke played on him 
in the past. 


The fine ballroom scene at the 
Villa Orlofsky. Anna Pollak as 
the Prince partners the ballet girls 
in a waltz. (Prince Orlofsky is also 
played by Patricia Johnson). 











Staggering back from the ball, Colonel Frank Eisenstein, disguised as a notary, alarms his 

(Eric Schilling), the prison governor, gives wife and her lover Alfred (Rowland Jones), 

instructions to his drunken warder Frosch who is still wearing her husband's dressing 
(Howell Glynne). gown, by revealing his identity. 


The misunderstanding is cleared up when Frank asks Adele to identify her employer. A 

moment towards the end of the show. L to R, Alfred (Rowland Jones); Ida, Adele’s sister 

(Deidree Thurlow); Colonel Frank (Frederick Sharp); Adele (Marion Studholme); Rosalinda 

(Victoria Elliott); Dr. Falke (John Heddle Nash; this part is also played by Raimund Herincz); 
Frosch and Eisenstein (Peter Grant). 


























Jean-Louis Barrault (centre) as the 
Partsienne 


Brazilian, dances im 
* at the Palais Royal. 


Letter from Paris 


Y flying visits to various parts of Europe 
over the past few years, faithfully 
recorded in these pages month by month, 
have given me an unusual bird's-eye view ot 
the international theatrical scene as a whole: 
they have been flying visits in a literal 
sense too, for the most part, because with 
my headquarters in Paris, I have been able 
to move most efficiently along the Air France 
routes that radiate from the centre, where 
the Theatre of the Nations is situated. By the 
time these lines appear in print, I shall be, I 
hope, in the air, once more, bound for 
Helsinki and the Congress of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute where, among 
other visitors from Britain I expect to see 
the dramatic critic of the Sunday Times, 
John Osborne and George Devine, and 
Harold Clurman and Ionesco, who will form 
part of the American and French delegations. 
A report of this important event, where the 
agenda includes a proposal to stage annual 
“off-seasons” of foreign plays in French at 
the Theatre of the Nations, will follow next 
month. 
Meantime Paris is busily getting ready to 
implement the new programmes laid down 
by André Malraux, France’s Minister of 
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his own production of Offenbach’s “ La Vie 
(Photo by Photo Pic) 


by Ossia Trilling 


Culture, with Cabinet rank, who has to see 
that over 34 million pounds are paid out and 
well spent among the arts in France every 
year. People who fear government tutelage 
in the theatre might do well to bear in mind 
that M. Malraux's ministry not only spends 
vast sums to aid writers in general but 
(exactly like its counterpart in Italy) gener- 
ously subsidises new native plays, even when 
presented by commercial managements. 
Budding playwrights and composers of 
operas are thus given essential financial help 
on a scale far exceeding that applied by the 
Arts Council of Great Britain. Whether the 
separation of the two Comédie Francaise 
theatres will prove a success, time alone will 
show. Jean-Louis Barrault is at long last to 
have his own theatre, the Thé4tre de France 
as the Salle Luxembourg is to be known 
from now on. Jean Vilar, while continuing 
to direct the T.N.P. at the Palais de Chaillot, 
his resignation of last year having been con- 
veniently forgotten, will also have a small 
experimental stage at his disposal, as will 
Albert Camus. The former Ambassador in 
Prague will be required to exercise his diplo- 
matic talents as the new director of the Salle 
Richelieu with Michel St.-Denis as artistic 





Below: Artetty and 
ie 


Lipnitzki). 
Jean 





(Photo by Photo Pic) 


adviser, while Monsieur A. M. Julien has 
already vacated his office at the Théatre 
Sarah-Bernhardt for the Opéra, where 
Roland Petit (and not Jean Babilée, as was 
wrongly stated last month) will look after the 
ballet and Jean Dussurget (from Aix) after 
the two opera-houses. M. Julien has 
already secured Maria Meneghini Callas for 
the new season. All is set fair for the future 
of Paris's eight national theatres! 

Meantime the Barrault company has con- 
cluded its first (and last) season at the charm- 
ing little ThéAtre du Palais Royal, just behind 
the Comédie Francaise. (This, it seems to 
me en passant, should now be taken over by 
the Comédie, as a studio theatre making a 
total of nine national theatres.) At the Palais 
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Royal it has been next to impossible to buy 
seats for the year’s two big successes, 
Claudel’s Le Soulier de Satin (which Barrault 
staged at the Comédie during the war) and 
Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne. For the 
operette he engaged Suzy Delair as Metella 
the only professional singer in the com- 
pany. That, perhaps, is the production's 
main weakness, despite the brio with which 
Madeleine Renaud joins in the can-can with 
the rest, and the truly breathtaking perfor- 
mances of Simone Valére, Jean Desailly, and 
Pierre Bertin. Those who took pleasure in 
Christophe Colombe will have delighted in 
the same sweeping treatment of the other 
Claudel, but for me it was disappointingly 
verbose and colourless and—if he will for- 
give me for saying it—amateurish, when | 
think how it might have been tackled by 
Visconti, or Rennert, or Peter Brook 
Technically the best French theatre is still a 
long way behind the best of its neighbours. 
The three outstanding productions of this 
season, oddly enough, are of American plays. 
La Descente d’Orphée, at the Athénée, has 
been adapted and directed by Raymond 
Rouleau with the same subtle feeling for 
colour and atmosphere with which he 
mounted A Streetcar Named Desire nearly 
ten years ago, with the same actress, Arletty, 
in the leading réle. Mme. Arletty combines 
sensibility and sensuality to an uncommon 
degree and the sense of tragedy, which over- 
takes the luckless guitarist (sensitively 
played by Jean Babilée), is inexorably con- 
veyed from first to last. The Twelve Angry 
Men at the Gaité-Montparnasse, which won 
for Michel Vitold the 1959 prize for the 
year’s best production, and in which he plays 
the “odd man out” who wins over to his 
own view-point the eleven dissenting jury- 
men who would have sent an innocent man 
to the electric chair, fully merits the praises 

















heaped on it for its veracity and gripping 
suspense. And Two for the Seesaw (at the 
Ambassadeurs) has in it not only two com- 
pelling performances by Anne Girardot and 
Jean Marais (both “refugees” from the 
Comédie Frangaise) but also the benefit of an 
acutely perceptive production by Visconti, 
who has designed an ingenious New York 
setting, using perspectives and transparencies 
both to create atmosphere and to give plastic 
variety to the eye. All three shows, by the 
way (as well as the hardy Anne Frank's 
Diary at the Montparnasse-Gaston Baty) are 
presented under the management of Lars 
Schmidt. 

Another actor who resigned from the 
Comédie Francaise to undertake the “réle of 
his career” is Paul Meurisse. At the Comédie 
des Champs-Elysées he is to be seen daily 
(and will be for months to come, by the 
looks of it) as the dissident retired general 
in Anouilh’s latest drama, L’Hurluberlu ou 
le Réactionnaire Amoureux, which the LT.1. 
monthly bulletin conveniently renders as 
Harum-Scarum. Any resemblance between 
the leading réle and any living French 
general, it must be stressed, is purely 
accidental. In fact, there is little reflection 
of contemporary politics in the play, except 
in so far as Anouilh makes his hero believe 
that present-day society is rotten to the core, 
and almost makes his audience believe it too. 
Certainly the egoism of his general is not 
untypical, scarcely suiting him to his self- 
chosen réle of world-betterer, and if the 
play has any moral it is, I suppose, that 
“people in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” However, Anouilh also seems to be 
saying that “the world has the human beings 
it deserves.” M. Meurisse’s forceful per- 
formance almost breaks through the senti- 
mentality in which his tottering love-life is 
swathed and makes plausible the rest of an 


Jacques Noel. L to R: Nicole 
Courcel, Henri Crémieux and 
Marie Bell in a highly dramatic 
moment, when Marie - Pasie 
(played by two actresses simul- 
taneously representing the 
principal character as a young 
and as an older woman respec- 
tively) gives her lover “ the 
push.” (Photo by Photo Pic.) 
Below: Pierre Blanchar as 
Steph Verki sky and 
Michel Maurette as Grigoriev, 
the Narrator in Albert Camus’s 





Devils,” with décor and cos- 
tumes by Mayo, at the Thé&tre 
Antoine. 


implausible tale. Félicien Marceau’s La 
Bonne Soupe, at the Gymnase, is a delight- 
fully immoral boulevard comedy about a 
woman of the world who is interesting 
because presented in flashback, and acted by 
two actresses, Marie Bell and Nicole Courcel, 
who mostly hold the stage simultaneously, in 
a striking production by André Barsacq. 
Camus’s own production of his latest work, 
an adaptation of Dostoievsky’s conspira- 
torial tragedy of tormented souls, Les 
Possédés (at the Antoine), though much 
admired, notably for the style of Pierre 
Blanchar’s often moving performance, left 
me with a world of incongruous impressions, 
which the unifying presence of a narrator did 
little to harmonise. “ 


(Photo by Lipnitzki) 














Four Books from America 


‘PACE DOES not allow me to do full justice to 
the four important books by Americans which I 
am asked to discuss. I can only touch on cach 
briefly and say that no student of the contemporary 
scene can afford to do without them. The titles are: 
(a) Broadway, U.S.S.R. by Faubion Bowers, published 
by Samuel French, Inc.; (6) Lies Like Truth by Harold 
Clurman, published by the Macmillan Company: 
(c) Method—or Madness? by Robert Lewis, published 
by Samuel French, Inc.; and (d) The New Theatre 
Handbook and Digest of Plays, edited by Bernard 
Sobel, and published by Carown Publishers Inc. 
Take the last first. This is the third edition 
(since 1940) of a well-known and handy ref 


straight out of the latest edition of the same pub- 
lishers’ A History of the Theatre (by Freedicy and 
Reeves), and as they were pointed out at the time, 
there is mo excuse for having perpetuated them five 
years later. H I that I must be 
lenient towards Mr. Sobel, secing that he has genecr- 
ously listed my name on p. 227 as an authority on 
the Russian Theatre today. 


I also have reservations to make about the relia- 
bility of Mr. Bower's judgment on the Russian theatre 
As author of a two-months" eye-witness account he 
is (in my experience) very fair, though he gcts a lot 
of his mames (especially the non-Russian names) 
wrong in English: e.g. Lovinescu is spelt Lavinesky, 
Nusic Mushic, and Vuolijoki Buoliicki! But what shakes 
my confidence in him is his admission that he had 








book by an author, and authority, on the theatre; 
most of us have used it alongside the Oxford Com- 
panion tw the Theatre. It does not pretend to be 
complete but it gives much information lacking in 
the other though often omits some name quite 
arbitrarily. Thus I find Tyrone Guthrie listed but not 
Peter Brook though both have directed on Broadway. 
Also Lee Strasberg gets a paragraph but Harold Clur- 
man and Robert Lewis can only be found under other 
headings. Though Mr. Sobel has done his best to 
bring his volume up-to-date, much of the historical 
data is not fresh enough and the disingenuous state- 
ment that Stig Dagerman is claimed by Norway will 
be scoffed at by his countrymen in Sweden. Moreover 
his death (in 1954) goes unrecorded. This is a pity 
and suggests that much else that is new may be 
unreliable. The errors just referred to are taken 





MUSIC FESTIVALS 
ABROAD 


SALZBURG VIENNA LUCERNE 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE MUNICH 
PASSAU ROME VERONA 


Inclusive arrangements with tickets pro- 

vided for many operatic performances 

(details on request) including “ Magic 

Flute,” “Figaro,” “Cosi Fan Tutte,” “Don 

Carlos,” “Othello,” “Orpheus and Eury- 

dice,” “Elektra”, “Arabella,” “Il Mondo 
della Luna,” etc. 


Inclusive charges from 
39 gns. for 14 days 


Illustrated programme (including, also, 

particulars of Language Study Courses 

and Art and Architecture Parties abroad) 
from:— 

HAROLD INGHAM LTD 

15 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, HARROW 


HARrow 1040 and 1087 














never heard of the composer Kallman, or of the Swiss 
dramatist Gehri (who he calls a Frenchman and mis- 
spells Geri), and that Carlo Goldoni was an obscure 
name to him; on the other hand since he obviously 
knows nothing whatever about the background of the 
operette in central Europe (or he wouldn't talk such 
nonsense about Baillim Savoy or its composer) his 
conclusions about its popularity in Russia today will 
certainly evoke a hearty laugh from Sadler's Wells to 
the Vienna Volksoper. Mr. Bowers promised Boris 
Zakhava that he would tell the truth and on his last 
page he writes that he is not sure if be has done so, 
but even so, his particular truth is well worth the 
reading. 

I have no quarrel whatever with the last two titles, 
which I believe should be acquired by every English- 
speaking theatre-lover and theatre-artist and placed on 
his or her shelves beside Stanislavsky’s An Actor 
Prepares and Building a Character. Robert Lewis 
(whose theories on acting and production we can put 
to the test immediately by going to see his production 
of Candide at the Saville Theatre) reproduces his cight 
witty explanatory lectures on the Stanislavsky system 
given to American actors. He explains, for example, 
why it would be nonsense to fault Sam Wanamaker's 
Iago by merely calling him a “ method” actor. Harold 
Ciurman is that rara avis, a stage director who can 
write dramatic criticism, and a drama critic who knows 
all about directing plays. His reviews on American 
productions make fascinating reading even to those 
who are unfamiliar with the plays discussed, and his 
cssays, especially those on the ‘ Method” and on 
directing plays aro invaluabic. And what a picture he 


gives of his native theatre! OSSIA TRILLING 
Broadway, U.S.S.R. is to be published in this 
country later this year under the title Eatertainment 


im Russia, by Nelson, and Method—or Madness? by 
Heinemann. 


THE GUIGNARD 
TELEVISION SCHOOL 


Drama-Singing -Announcing -Advertising 
TWO YEAR COURSE Private tuition 
10 Aonmouth Road W2. BAY 5216 























The 
Cenei’”’ 


AT THE 
OLD VIC 


@ Scenes from Michael Bent- 

hall's splendid production 
of the play by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley which had its first per- 
formance on 29th April and 
continues at the Old Vic for 
every performance until the 
6th June. This play was pub- 
lished in 1819 but not acted 
until 1886 when still under 
the ban of the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The first public perfor- 
mance was given at the New 
in 1922 and the play was 
revived at the Empire in 1926. 


In the present production, 
the first since 1926, the cos- 
tumes and scenery are 
designed by Leslie Hurry and 
are magnificently colourful 
and evocative, and the music 
is composed and played by 

John Lambert. 


Pictures by 
Angus McBean 


Hugh Griffith is seen, top, as 
Count Francesco Cenci, the 
notorious nobleman of 16th 
century Italy. Mr. Griffith, 
who gives an outstanding per- 
formance in this réle, has just 
returned to this country after 
appearing in several plays on 
Broadway. Right, Barbara 
Jefford, who has added con- 
siderably to her reputation as 
a fine dramatic actress with 
her rendering of Cenci's ill- 
fated daughter, Beatrice. 





The opening scene of the play in the 
Cenci Palace, Rome. Cardinal 
Camillo (Charles West) remonstrates 
with Count Cenci over his misspent 
life, but his words fall on deaf ears. 


The Count calls his family and 
dignitaries of the Church and Roman 
society to a feast. Already his child- 
ren and the Count’s wife, their step- 
mother, go in fear of this evil man 
and even the Pope himself seems 
intimidated by his great wealth and 
position. Left centre, Orsino, the 
papal prelate who is in love with 
Beatrice (John Phillips). 
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The Count horrifies the assembled 
company when he announces 
with glee the death of his two 
hated sons. Beatrice rushes for 
comfort to her stepmother 
Lucretia (Veronica Turleigh) who 
is present with Cenci’s youngest 
son Bernardo (Gordon Gardner, 
extreme right). The guests leave 
in horrified silence and though 
Beatrice pleads with them one by 
one as they go out, none will 
take a stand against this inhuman 
man, her father. 


The Count torments his heart- 

broken daughter. Already the 

ultimate evil is forming in his 

mind to violate this proud and 
innocent girl. 





Beatrice, victim of 
her father’s lust, 
flings herself half 
insane before her 
mother. But this last 
final outrage turns 
the girl’s thoughts to 
justifiable vengeance, 
and she is instrumen- 
tal, with the aid of 
paid assassins, in 
a about the 
death of her father. 


By the irony of fate, at the moment her father met his death orders come from the Pope that 

the Count is to be put to death for his misdeeds. But the Papal authorities choose to bring 

Beatrice, her family and the assassins to justice. Above: Beatrice is informed that under torture 
one of the assassins (Denis Chinnery, /eft) has revealed all. 


a 





Beatrice, who has 
proclaimed her inno- 
cence, now pleads 
with ne assassin, 
who, overwhelmed 
by her argument, re- 
cants his former 
confession. But the 
court is determined 
not to be baulked of 
its prey, and Bea- 
trice, Lucretia and 
Giacomo, Cenci’s 
other son (John Bar- 
croft) are flung into 
prison. 


Lucretia and Giacomo have broken down under torture and the death penalty is passed. Beatrice, 
still proclaiming her innocence, cannot move the heart of the Cardinal and after one outburst 
at the thought of dying so young, she bravely goes out with her family to meet their end. 
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“How Say You?” 
at the Aldwych 


Left: A moment early in Act 1 
which takes place in a room in Sir 
John Curry’s Chambers in the 
Temple. A new young barrister has 
just joined the staff in the shape of 
Frances Pilbright (Ann _ Firbank, 
right) who is Sir John’s niece. This 
attractive young lady quickly bowls 
over Hubert Shannon (Derek 
Nimmo), a young solicitor whose 
firm supplies the barristers with 
briefs. 


Pictures by David Sim 


Below left: In a great state of 
trepidation Frances interviews her 
first client, Mrs. Pudney (Kathleen 
Harrison), who is seeking to estab- 
lish her war-time marriage to 
Sidney Pudney, which is in doubt 
because the Registrar's office was 
destroyed by a bomb the same 
day, with all records. Below: Guy 
Stevens (Francis Matthews), the 
young barrister, whose room 
Frances shares, has taken a 
dislike to his new colleague and 
immediately takes up the brief for 
Sidney Pudney (Leslie Dwyer). 








@ Scenes from the 
amusing comedy 
by Harold Brooke and 
Kay Bannerman pre- 
sented by Michael 
Codron in association 
with John Counsell 
play is 

by John 

Counsell with décor 
by Anthony Holland, 
and was originally 
seen at the Windsor 
Repertory Theatre. 


Above right: Some 
weeks later in a court- 
room of the High 
Court, London. Coun- 
sel for the defence is 
seen with his client 
and Pearl Hoskins 
(Jeanette Landis), Sid- 
ney’s irrepressible girl 
friend. In the back- 
ground are John Line 
as Clerk to the Court 
and Frederick Keen as 

Usher to the Court. 
Right: Mr. Justice 
Hadden (Malcolm 
Russell) finds Gladys 
Pudney a most irritat- 

ing witness. 


Frances Pilbright is 
overjoyed when at the 
last minute she is able 
to produce the regis- 
trar from the bombed 
register office, now a 
tedious wordy old 
gentleman in a wheel- 
chair who also quickly 
gets on the wrong side 
of the judge. 








Frances cross-examines this latest witness feel- Ihe verdict has gone against Gladys and 
ing sure he will establish her case, but all hope Frances, leaps to her feet in a most unprofes- 


vanishes when Mr. Peebles (A. E. Matthews) sional outburst which horrifies the court, and 
proves to be the brother of the man they are _ before he knows what he is doing Guy jumps up 
seeking, who is now deceased. to defend her. The judge is astonished and 
announces disbarment on the young barristers. 


Half an hour later 
back in Sir John 
Curry’s chambers, 
Guy realises at last 
that he is in love 
with Frances. It 
would be unfair to 
divulge how 
Gladys Pudney sol- 
ves her problem 
but all ends 
happily when the 
judge relents about 
the disbarment and 
George Lockwood, 
Sir John’s chief 
clerk (Duncan 
Lewis) hands the 
young couple some 
useful briefs. 











Repertory Roundabout 


S business of television is a boon as 
well as a bane. As the new medium 
finds its proper level in society, the oppor- 
tunities for the repertory actor will grow. 
With the prospect of a third channel and of 
new companies there is every likelihood that, 
as far as drama is concerned, local people 
will want to see more of their favourite local 
actors on television. This is happening now 
and two important factors will possibly 
emerge: there will be a consistent improve- 
ment in both television and repertory drama, 
and more people will be attracted to reper- 
tory as a result. 
. * * . 


The Tynemouth Repertory Theatre 
recently celebrated the conclusion of five 
years’ continuous repertory. Business is now 
normal again after a few weeks’ falling away 
when Tyne Tees Television came to the 
North-East, I am told by Douglas Emery, 
who has been producer with the company 
since the beginning. 

Encouraging news is that three new plays 
have been produced in the past year. 
Among other high-lights were a “black and 
white” production of Somerset Maugham’s 
The Constant Wife, a presentation of East 
Lynne, accompanied by songs of the period 
sung by ex-members of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company; V. C. Clinton-Baddeley’s 


. 
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by Laurence Evans 


Aladdin at Christmas and Harvey with Bill 
Maynard playing Elwood Dowd. 
* . - = 

A presentation of a portrait bust was made 
to Sir Barry Jackson at Birmingham in May. 
Sir Barry is the man who gave Birmingham 
one of the best repertory theatres in the 
country, and he will go down as one of the 
great “behind the scenes” personalities of 
the theatre in the present age. 

+. « * * 

ABC Television have made a gift of £250 
to the Century Theatre, Hinkley, Leicester. 
The company are planning to resume touring 
in June and will cover parts of Staffordshire, 
Cheshire, the North Wales coast and then 
Lancashire. 

* . * * 

The Rapier Players of the Little Theatre 
at Bristol, are planning a campaign against 
the twin evils of rising costs and falling 
audiences. When the 37th season opens on 
20th July prices of seats will be increased 
all round but at the same time there will be 
greater reductions than ever before for 
regular patrons who book season tickets. In 
this way it is hoped to increase the important 
nucleus of regular patrons. Parties are also 
being encouraged by bigger reductions and 
there will be more days when the perfor- 
mance will begin later in the evening, at 7.30 
p.m. 

. . +. . 

A new comedy Two's a Crowd by Edward 
Kelsey, is being presented at the Guildford 
Theatre at the end of May. Mr. Kelsey, a 
former member of the company, will return 
in one of the leading réles. He is appearing 
at the moment in films and on television. 

7. . . . 

From the Eastcote Repertory Theatre 
Society I hear that Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Sir Lewis Casson are to give a Sunday 
evening recital, probably at the end of 
September, in Harrow. The society, which 
one day hopes to found a theatre in this 
north-west Middlesex area, is arranging a 
programme of meetings with guest speakers 
and visits to repertory theatres during 1959. 

* 
. . > . 


I went to Watford to see An Air for 
Murder by Falkland L. Cary and Philip 
King, the authors of Sailor, Beware! It had 
some neat touches and the cast included 
James and Gilda Perry, directors of the 
enterprising Palace Theatre. * 








before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





LEONIS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE . CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Lzont recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 


cow's 


(FROM FHE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 
79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 





Tibet 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

ee 7—11.30 p.m. 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
_Diners Clubs Welcomed 


‘ST. MARTIN'S STREET 





Off Leicester Square, WC2 














“Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
5 Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 





RESTAURANT 
Br Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 








Under persona! supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise.” 
Eoon Ronay, 
Daily Telegraph 





RESTAURANT ALBERT 





DINNERS IN THE MONTMARTRE ATMOSPHERE 


ICI PARIS RESTAURANT 
la BAKER STREET, W.1. 


Cabaret Every Evening 
Fully Licensed until Midnight 
Open 6 p.m.-12 p.m. Table Reservations 
WELbeck 5287, 8219 


53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Facilities for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservation up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 and GERrard 3066 


















Come tothe Lotus House 
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SS eeneernae 











Restaurant News 


The Firdoshi is an Indian restaurant with colourful 
modern décor, quietness and quality being the key 
notes. Owner Mr. Mody has already established a 
reputation for good cooking and quict distinctive 
surroundings at his Jamshid Restaurant in South 
Kensington, which is frequented by many well-known 
theatre people. Many people like the smaller rooms 
of which there are three, and a cocktail bar. Two 
notable dishes here are Prauum Patia and Chicken 
Dhausaf Useful to know is the wine list, which 
is cheaper than in most London restaurants 

The Isola Bella in Soho is a restaurant for the 
gourmet, and one of the few always mentioned in the 
American Theatre Guide and Ficidings. Famous 
restaurateur M. Nicotti is one of those endearing 
Italian personalities. ** Specialities?"’ he replied to my 
question, ‘‘ every dish should be a speciality."’ Perhaps 
that is why the Isola Bella has been voted one of the 
seven best restaurants in London in the American 
visitors ballot, 

A very good lunch idea here is the custom of having 
a regular day in the week for certain favourite dishes 
and if you like a really good old-fashioned steak and 
kidney pudding. lunch here on a Wednesday. Menus 
are like a beautifully illustrated book with Italian 
style colouring, but more important are the contents, 
which should satisfy all who understand the art of 
dining 

The famous roof garden at the de Elysee is now 
open for the summer. Dining under the grape vines 
(real, black and green) is like a corner of France in 
the heart of London M.T 





For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1959 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 


Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GCERrard 3911 


Open 12.30—2.30 p.m 6.15—11.15 p.m 





We Recommend these Restaurants 


“THE EGG & I” 





London’s Epicurean Rendezvous 
RESTAURANT de L’ELYSEE 


13 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Delectable Food, Choice Wines and Perfect 
Service under the Personal Supervision of 
G. Varnavas 


Telephone: MUSeum 4804 











LEY ON’S ; 


1 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. [j 


GERrard 5875 
Fully Licensed Open Daily 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11p.m. 
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“IN THE HEART OF THEATRELAND” 
qs Chinese 
11 WARDOUR STREET 


“o> 
= LONDON, W.1 


Open until 2 a.m., including Sunday 
Fully Licensed 
Rest.: Ger 3583 Rec.: Ger 1739 


, 


Se 
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Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
Vegetarian 


Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 




















Pizza NAPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 


BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Open noon- midnight. Fully Licensed 











THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE! 


Che Firdashi 


22 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C.2 





Charity Performances 


“ Mr. Pastry ” 


E Independent Players, members of 

which are drawn from the staffs of 
Independent Television Companies and other 
artists interested in commercial television, 
are now in their second year of existence and 
are to stage Carissima at St. Pancras Town 
Hall, Euston Road, on 9th and 10th June, at 
7.30 p.m., when the occasion will be graced 
by the personal appearance of Richard 
Hearne. These performances are to be given 
in aid of Mr. Pastry’s Fund for Swimming 
Pools for Spastics. Mr Hearne has person- 
ally undertaken to raise the fund to build 
swimming pools for these afflicted children, 
which could be used for polio patients and 
other disabled people. Tickets for Carissima 
at 10/6, 7/6, 5/- and 3/6 can be obtained 
from The Secretary, Independent Players, 
Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Joyce Grenfell 


OYCE GRENFELL is to give her only 

London performance this season at the 
Scala Theatre onl 23rd June, at 8.30 p.m., to 
raise funds for the National Association of 
Mixed Clubs and Girls’ Clubs. This gala 
performance of Monologues and Songs, 
which will take place two days before Miss 
Grenfell sails for Australia to tour New 
South Wales, will also help to find the 
remaining money needed for the passages 


| 


' 
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of a party of seven girls from England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, who 
are visiting Canada this summer for two 
months as the guests of the Girls’ Auxiliary 
of the Anglican Church of Canada. 


New Shows Reviewed (Con!d.) 
“Orpheus Descending” ‘0n!d.) 


seeks to preserve his personality inviolate 
from human entanglements, but in the end 
he does not have the strength of his convic- 
tions. At one point the pathetic little wife 
of the Sheriff, who seeks release in symbolic 
if rudimentary art and outbursts smacking 
of religious mania, falls at Val's feet in 
adoration after being blinded by a ‘vision’ of 
her Lord, but surely this does not signify 
what is implied. And mystery surrounds the 
oddest character of all: the sex-obsessed 
girl who pursues the guitarist. We learn 
that her exhibitionism is born of idealism— 
a desire to reform the world. Finally she 
dons her beloved’s snake skin jacket and 
walks boldly out into the path of the police 
dogs that have earlier been set upon Val. 
Again the symbolism is obscure. 

We are on safer ground with the not-so- 
young ‘Lady,’ a red-head of Italian extraction 
and a familiar character in the sultry gallery 
of Williams's humans. Tied to a dying man 
whom she loathes, who had been responsible 
for her father’s death years before, she had 
earlier been abandoned by her lover. The 
advent of Val reawakens her womanhood, 
and inevitably she, the baby she has con- 
ceived and Val are destroyed. 

Isa Miranda, the ‘Lady’ of this production 
by Tony Richardson (in an evocative set by 
Loudon Sainthill), is a fine actress severely 
handicapped by an _ incoherent English 
accent. Gary Cockerell, a handsome Val, 
has mastered to perfection the ‘withdraw- 
ness’ of this character, yet retaining his 
essential simplicity. Diane Cilento is ideally 
cast as Carol, the girl who goes out of her 
way to shock the community, and Bee 
Duffell brings a real touch of pathos to the 
Sheriff's wife who is slipping into insanity 
as a way of escape. Most of the other 
characters, all unpleasant, we could do with- 
out, and they are presented with a bravado 
outweighing their importance, but when all 
is said and done, the most uneven of 
Tennessee Williams’s plays is more worth 
seeing than half a dozen of the usual pallid 
offerings. 

FS. 


(Continued on page facing) 








New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
PALACE 


Tom Lehrer 


NTRODUCED by Mr. Lehrer, Tom 

Lehrer took the stage with a microphone, 
a grand piano, youthful urbanity and much 
smoothly hopeless, wittily desperate satire on 
Sunday evening, 10th May. His records 
have created a following for him in England 
and, all seats for all Sundays in May at the 
Palace Theatre having been sold, two extra 
appearances at Her Majesty's Theatre have 
been arranged for 7th and 14th June. 

At his first appearance, Mr. Lehrer kept 
his audience delighted for two hours, 
apparently without effort, singing bitter songs 
about hate, wrong and the end of the world, 
and making nonchalant quasi-autobio- 
graphical disclosures. He is cynically comic 
and merrily morbid. All that now elderly 
people were taught to regard as no laughing 
matter Mr. Lehrer seizes upon as matter for 
mirth. Grim topics abound and much that 
will hardly bear thinking about is rhymed 
and sung and arouses the contemporary 
brand of hopeless hilarity. H.G.M. 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 
**The Bacchae’’ 


URIPIDES’ last completed play, 

Bacchae, in a _ new translation by 
Mines Volanakis, whose translation of 
Lysistrata was popular a year or two ago, 
had its first performance on Sth May, under 
the direction of the translator. 

In every sense but the Christian one, this 
is a mystery play. The action shows the god 
Dionysos visiting Thebes in human form 
because the Thebans have not been giving 
him the worship he requires. When his 
devotees, the Bacchae, joined him in this 
production the likeness to Milton’s Comus 
was very apparent. Pentheus, King of 
Thebes, as became one of the dragon's seed, 
was strongly opposed to the cult of his 
woman-reared cousin, Dionysos, who was 
captured, stripped and brought before him, 
like Christ before Pilate, an analogy the 
staging made very clear. Pentheus, the he- 
man, comments sarcastically upon Dionysos’ 
long hair and smooth features, but the god 
regards him with a slight smile. Since 
Pentheus is human and Dionysos is divine, 
the balance of power is soon transferred to 
the god. This we expect, but how it comes 


The 


about was not made very clear in the play- 
ing. Pentheus’s fatal flaw was prurient 
curiosity and Dionysos suggested that he 
should spy on the women in their Bacchic 
frenzy on the mountain side and offered him 
a good view if he would put on female dis- 
guise. Even this humiliation the king under- 
takes. The Bacchae in their frenzy tear him 
to pieces. His own mother, Agave, looking 
like Salome—Wilde’s Salome—brings back 
his head, thinking she has killed a lion. 

What is to be chosen from this legend as 
the theme for today? The danger of ex- 
tremes and the wisdom of compromise, the 
conflict between reason and enthusiasm, 
between intellect and instinct, between 
authority and freedom, between male and 
female? Something seems required. We 
are unwilling to take it simply as a revenge 
play with hubris and religious frenzy added. 
But the symbols have outgrown the facts. 
No one knows what is meant, but no one 
who has seen the play, or even read it, can 
ever forget it. 


The play is extremely difficult to produce 
and this production at Oxford is an impert- 
ant theatrical event. It is strong in impact 
and certainly makes the story prey on the 
mind. If the message is not clear, that is 


because the réle of Dionysos in legend and 


the nature of his worship are not clear. 
Mr. Volanakis’ blank verse came over like 
prose in all the passages of dialogue be- 
tween characters. The music by Elisabeth 
Lutyens heightened and intensified the per- 
formance, especially during the choruses. 
Michael David established the character of 
Dionyses in his long, opening speech, and 
the slight, inscrutable smile was maintained. 
As Pentheus, Sean Connery showed a present- 
day figure, lacking regality, but he made a 
good, trance-like exit after Dionysos had 
established ascendancy. Yvonne Mitchell, a 
rather youthful Agave, gave a movingly 
beautiful account of this the first of a long 
line of dramatic mothers who have slain 
their sons under a misapprehension, but her 
cry on recognition might have been more 
heart-rending. David Dodimead doubled 
effectively as infallible Teiresias and the 
Messenger of calamity and Edward Hard- 
wick gave a good impression of the old 
ex-king Cadmus. The chorus, however, led 
by Margo Cunningham, Olive Lucius and 
Ruth Meyers, was the most impressive 
feature of the production. The seven 
Bacchae, in speech, song, movement and 
dance were very impressive and truly ex- 
pressive of the legend. H.G.M. 





Theatre on Reeord 


EONARD' BERNSTEIN’S score to 
Candide is full of delights. The hero's 
travels give Bernstein opportunities to pay 
tribute, wittily and gaily, to his favourite 
composers; but the score is much more than 
pastiche writing—it bubbles with ideas and 
freshness. His melodies are brilliantly 
orchestrated, and well-matched by _ the 
lyrics of Richard Wilbur, John Latouche 
and the legendary Dorothy Parker, and, on 
Philips BBL 7305 (12 in. L.P.), they are 
splendidly interpreted by Robert Rounse- 
ville, Barbara Cook, Irra Petina, Max 
Adrian, and the rest of the original New 
York cast. This is a record that has lasting 
quality, and I am convinced that its posses- 
sors will be playing it with huge enjoyment 
in years to come, when most of today’s 
discs will have been banished to the attic. 

After Candide, the rest of the month's 
music seems routine. On H.M.V. CLP 1258 
(12 in. L.P.), Ivor Novello—His Greatest 
Songs makes for pleasant, if familiar, listen- 
ing. Vanessa Lee, Julie Bryan, Marion 
Grimaldi and Ivor Emmanuel sing a dozen 
of the most popular numbers from 
Glamorous Night, Crest of the Wave, 
Careless Rapture, The Dancing Years, Per- 
chance to Dream and King’s Rhapsody. 
They are well sung and well presented, but 
one longs for a lift in tempo. A few lines 
in Ivor Novello’s own voice are dubbed 
into “My Dearest Dear” from the original 
cast disc of The Dancing Years, and 
Michael Collins does a tasteful job as 
musical director. 

Mr. Collins is also in charge of Vocal 
Gems from Chu Chin Chow (12 in. L.P. 
H.M.V. CLP 1269) and Julie Bryan is 
again among the singers. The others in the 
cast include Inia Te Wiata, Barbara Leigh 
and Charles Young, and Frederic Norton's 
spirited score is given full value. 

Highlights from Victor Herbert's 
‘Naughty Marietta’ and Rudolf Friml’s ‘The 
Firefly’, by Paul Britten and his Orchestra, 
with Chorus and Soloists (12 in. L.P. 
M-G-M (779) is less successful. The chorus 


by Roy Plomiey 


sounds uninspired, and some of the 
unnamed soloists are not up to standard. 

I have to confess that I am allergic to 
most forms of dialect drama. During the 
months that the complete recording of 
Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World 
(Two 12 in. L.P.s Columbia 33CCX 4/5) 
has lain on my desk, I have made a number 
of unsuccessful attempts to play it through. 
At last, with a deep consciousness of my 
duty to my readers, I have listened to it 
all. Some of it, I fear, I found incompre- 
hensible, but it was probably my fault 
for forgetting to use the glossary supplied 
with the discs, which tells me that “banbhs” 
are sucking pigs, and a “cnuceen” is a 
small hill or mound. I do not feel qualified 
to comment on the performances, but those 
taking part include Cyril Cusack and 
Siobhan McKenna, and the recording was 
made in Dublin. These discs are in the 
Columbia Overseas Catalogue, and are 
available to special order only. 

I believe that both Wagnerians and anti- 
Wagnerians will unite in finding Bernard 
Miles’s commentary on The Race for the 
Rhinegold Stakes very funny indeed. 
(E.P. Decca DFE 6559). On the other side, 
Mr. Miles takes us on a tour round Shake- 
speare’s birthplace. * 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 
Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses com- 


mencing Autumn 1959 
now being arranged 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 
Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 


are 














MORRIS ANGEL « soN LTD 
THE NAME TO KNOW ESTABLISHED 1840 


TO DRESS THE SHOW THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) ‘Theatridio Westcent London 
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International Book List 


N reply to numerous requests, we are publishing 2 
selected bibliography of books and publications 
dealing with the world theatre:— 


World Theatre, the Intcrnationa! Theatre Institute 
quarterly, published with the assistance of UNESCO 
and distributed in the U.K. by Max Reinhardt Ltd... 
10 Eartham Street, London W.C.2, at 25s. a year. 
Vol. VII, No. 4 is devoted to Opera. The preceding 
issue, Vol. VII, No. 3 has an important article on 
the theatre in Eastern Europe by Ossia Trilling. 


World Premiéres, the monthly bulletin of the LT.1. 
obtainable at 2s. 6d. a year from the British Centre of 
the LT.1., 7 Goodwin's Court, London W.C.2 


International Theatre Annual, Vol. 3, edited by Harold 
Hobson (Calder, 25s.). A theatrical survey with con- 
tributions of value from various countries but not 
100 per cent. reliable as a source-book. 


Dictionnaire des Hommes de Théatre Francais Con- 
temporains, Vol. I. lists directors. producers, historians 
and critics. Published for the French Centre of the 
1.T.1. by Librairie Théatrale, Paris. 


Le Théatre en Rond, by André Villiers, discusses the 
world’s principal arena theatres. (Librairie Théatrale, 
Paris, 750 f.) 


Aujourd’Hui, Art et Architecture, No. 17, May 1958, 
edited in France by Jacques Polieri and distributed by 
Editoriale curopeo L.F., Corso Vigentina 1. Milan. 
Fiity years of research into theatre and scenic design. 


Le Theatre Japonais, by Paul Arnold. an excellent 
French introduction N6, Kabuki, Shimpa, and Shingcki 
(L’ Arche, Paris). 


Building and Home, No. 9 (September 1958), special 
issue on Theatre Construction by Ernst F. Burck- 
hardt, published in Zurich (Winkelwiese 4), in three 
languages. 


Le Théatre en Pologne, French-language monthly 
bulletin of the Polish Centre of the LT... (Plac 
Teatrainy 3. Warsaw). 


News from Finland, English and French-language 
bulletin of the Finnish Centre of the LT.1. (Vuorikatu 
6A, Helsinki). 


Teater 1958, Swedish theatre Yearbook. with articles, 
plays and cast-lists of all state-subsidised theatres. 
Published by Tidens Forlag. Stockholm. 


Theatre and Ballet in Sweden, by Gustaf Hillstrim. 
Published in English, French, or German, by the 
Swedish Institute, Kungsgatan 42, Stockholm. 


Et Teater Blev Til, a magnificently illustrated record. 
with play-lists, of the work of Det Ny Teater in 
Copenhagen. 1908-1958. Published by Det Ny Teater- 
forlag, Copenhagen. 


Danish Drama, Ballet and Music, a short, illustrated 
guide in English. published by the Royal Danish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and edited by its Press 
Department. 


Soya, by A. H. Jensen, a monograph in English on 
the Danish dramatist (Folmer-Hansen, Copenhagen). 


Schauspiethaus Ziirich, a lavishly illustrated account 
of the first 20 years (1938-1958) of the famous Swiss 
theatre. Published by Europa Verlag, A.G.. Zurich. 


Actors in the Hebrew Theatre, by Israel Gur. 
Published by the Jewish Agency, Jerusalem. 


Piccolo Teatro, 1947-1958, a fully documented and 
illustrated record of the work of the famous Milanese 
theatre which will be touring Stratford and Liverpool 
during February. (Published by Nicola Moneta, Milan.) 


Lo Spettacolo Oggi in Italian, a special number 
(Vol. XU, Nos. 8/9, August-September 1957) of the 
monthly revue /i Ponte, published by “La Nuova 
Italia."” Florence. 


(Continued overleaf) 





SUMMER HOLIDAY 
DRAMA SCHOOLS 


Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, 
Surrey, and Chanticleer Theatre, 
South Kensington, London 


July 5—July 11 Leatherhead £8-8-0 
July 26 Aug. 1 Leatherhead £8-8-0 
Aug. 2—Aug. 8 Leatherhead £8-8-0 
Aug. = Aug. 15 London £8-8-0 
Aug. 17 ian 21 (EVE) London £5-5-0 
Hostel accommodation available 
Director: MARIAN NAYLOR 
Professional Stage Staff 
These Courses can be enjoyed by all who 
are interested in Acting, Teaching, or 
Production whether beginners or experi- 
enced students. This is the tenth year of 
the Courses, and all age groups have been 
represented in the past. 


Syllabus from: 
MARIAN NAYLOR 


6 THE KEIR, WESTSIDE, 
WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W. 


Tel.: WIM. 2161 








*x CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications -— The Secretary, 

26 harp! Road, London, W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH & DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK, SIDCUP, KENT (FOO 3024) 


THE 
CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE 
by Bertolt Brecht 
on Thursday and Saturday, 9th and !Ith July, 
at 7.30 p.th. and Friday, 10th july, at 2.30 
and 7.30 p.m 


and the Famous Three Act Mime Play 
** L’ENFANT PRODIGUE 
on Tuesday and Saturday, 7th and lith July, 
at 2.30 p.m. 


At The Scala Theatre, London 











International Book List «on. 


Teatro Italiano dei Dopoguerra, plays by cleven post- 
war Italian dramatists, with notes on the authors and 
introduction by Vito Pandolfi. 
Bologna.) 


(Published by Guanda, 


Annuario dei Teatro Htaliano, 1956-1957. Biblio- 
graphy of plays, with dates of first performances, of 
Principal Italian dramatists, living and dead, and 
summaries in four languages (including English) of the 
year’s performances. lished by Italiana 
degli Autori ed Editori, Via Gianturco 2, Rome.) 

Italian Theatre Review, quarterly English and French- 
language bulletin, including text of one full-length play, 
Published by the Italian National Theatre Guild, Via 
Molise 11, Rome. 

Die Welt im Drama, by Alfred Kerr. Selections, 
edited by Gerhard F. Hering, from the German “ James 
Agate." (Kiepenhever & Witsch, Cologne.) 

Laurence Olivier, by Hilde Spiel. No. 11 in a series 
edited by Kiaus J. Lemmer for Rembrandt-Veriag, 
Berlin and which includes Bert Brechts Theater, by 
Herbert Jhering. 


Se DANCE GROUP offers spectacular 
Russian dances for Concerts, Socials, Cabarets. 
New members always welcomed.—23 Cloudesicy St., 
N.1. TER 0941. 

25 years. 


ELIGHTFUL Country Home offered to children 
any nationality. Long or short periods. Excel- 
lent educational facilities. Highest references.— 
Hawkiey Parbold, Southport, Lancs. 
get SALE—Back numbers ** Theatre World.” 46 
i June 1936-November 1937; June 1939- 
August 1940; November 1943-December 1944. Offers 
to—Roiph, 135 Widney Lane, Solihull, Warwickshire. 
OR SALE—31 copies of ** Play Pictorial,” in good 
condition. Offers to—Box 604. 
ALLS for rehearsal, also smaller rooms availabic, 
day time only, as from 6th April 1959. Canteen. 
Pass door. Underground five minutes. Apply— 
Griffiths, 200 Wandsworth Road, London S.W.8. 
IGH-GRADE phowsgraphic figure studies for 
amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major ag Porn Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1 
OUSEWORK FOR MEN. Suit Actors or Students. 
Full or Part Time.—‘* Homestead Domestic 
Service,” 15 Lyncroft Gardens, N.W.6. Tel: SWI 3047. 
NTRODUCTIONS to new friends; home and over- 
seas.—V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London S.W.11. 
ABEL EYLES & PARTNERS (First-Class Duplica- 
ting. Typing, Translating). Verbatim shorthand 
writers. Private tuition (Shorthand, Typing, French. 
— Latin.—10 Beaconficld Road, N.i!. (ENT 
USICIANS (all instruments considered) required 
for Band of The Life Guards. Also 4 Boys 
aged 15-17 for training as trumpeters, no previous ex- 
perience necessary. Write—Director of Music, Hyde 
Park Barracks, London S.W.7. KENsington 1481. 
pg IS OUR BUSINESS.” Origina! 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 


Blackpool 
\HEFFIELD. Highly recommended by profession 
Board-Residence, few mins, all Theatres. You will 
like your stay here.—Royal House, 1 Filey Street, 

Tel: 23824. 
JANTOMIME SCRIPTS for Sale or Hire—The 
Property of the late Eddie Kayne. Apply—Mrs. 
Eddie Kayne. 125 Drury Rd.. West Harrow, Middx. 
HE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. Summer Schools 
for Actors and Producers. Winchester, 7th to 16th 
August. Scarborough, 28th August to 6th September. 
Open to beginners and experienced. Enquiries to— 
Training Department, 9 Fitzroy Square, London W.1. 


Tel: EUSton . 
SALARY for Shorthand-Typists, Copy-Typists, 
etc., hrs. 10-5 (or longer). Odd periods, weeks 
or days. ~ aon Cory, Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard S , S.W.1 G mins. St. James’ Park 


Station). Tel.: ABBey 2354/5817. 








Theatergeschichte . Important and indispens- 
able (to German readers) 3-volume history by Professor 
Heinz Kindermann, Head of the Theatre Research 
Institute of Vienna University. Vol. I (Antiquity and 
Middie Ages) has appeared so far. Vol, II (from the 
Renaissance to Classicism) and Vol. Hi (from 
Romanticism to Expressionism) available soon. Published 
by Otto Miiller, Verlag, Salzburg at 216 Austrian 
Schillings a volume or at 192 Schillings if all three 
subscribed for. 

Henschelveriag. Serlin. Recent titles 
important East Berlin publisher include:— 
der Theater, by Gerhard Wahnrau. Part | deals with 
the history of the Berlin theatres from 1322 to 1899, 
and lists all theatres in existence between 1700 and 
1889; Buehnenwerk Friedrich Wolfs, by Walther 
Pollatschek, a literary biography of the German drama- 
tist, whose Sailors of Cattaro was performed in London 
in the ‘30s; Komoediantisches Theater, the story of 
Berlin's Volksbiihne, by its n"Y Frits Wisten: and, 
Aefbau Eimer Rolle, Galilei, and Couragemodell, 9 
(both published 1958), to which should be added the 
earlier Ai . 1948 (published 1955)—three 
unique folders, containing the texts with producer's 
notes and photographs, the first of which has illustrated 
records of the two productions of Galilei, with Charles 
Laughton in New York and with Ernst Busch in 
Berlin; Opernbuch, by Peter Czernv, a useful complete- 
ment to Kobbé because of the information about 
operas performed almost only in Eastern Europe. 


Liskartove Izrocilo (The Legacy of Linhart), issued 
by the Slovene National Theatre in Ljubljana, an 
iMustrated history of the theatre (published by its Drama 
Department) commemorating the birth of the Slovene 
dramatist A. T. Linhart in 1756. The Slovene texts 
are summarised in French, Russian and English. 


From the Modern Repertoire, Series Three. The 
third volume of Professor Eric Bentley's invaluable 
dramatic anthologies of rare plays includes Saint Joan 
of the Stockyards by Bertolt Brecht and Leonce and 
Lena by Biichner. Series One included Danton’s Death 
by Biichner, and Series Twa Galileo by Brecht 
Published by Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 
Indiana at $7.50 of $15 the set of three. 


The Theater in Soviet Russia, by Nikolai A. Gorcha- 
kov, full of useful facts but the special pleading has 
been mostly overtaken by events since the 20th Party 
Congress. (Columbia Univ. Press, N.Y. and Oxford 
Univ. Press, London, 50s.) 


The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht, by John Willett: the 
first comprehensive study, with illustrations, in the 
English language. (Methuen, 36s.) 


Teatro Espatol Contemporaneo, by Gonzalo Torrente 
Ballester. A social history. in Spanish, of the Spanish 
drama from Lope de Vega. to Alfonso Sastre 
(Ediciones Guadarrama, S.L., Madrid.) 


from this 
Stadt 


The Murderer Within (Conid.) 

The statistics tell us the repertory public 
is dying out. Television is put forward as 
the assassin and the real criminal, the crass, 
repertory system which markets plays as if 
they were tubes of toothpaste, stands guilt- 
less. If repertory dies (and the possibility 
exists now greater than ever before) it will 
not have been murdered from without, but 
strangled from within; cut off by those very 
managers who are its stalwarts, and by 
those indiscriminate actors and actresses 
who, for a few weeks work, close their ears 
to the terrible criticism of their own hearts 
and minds. 7 

Laurence Evans, our Repertory Theatre 
Correspondent, will comment on Mr. Maro- 
witz's article in our next issue. 
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The leading illustrated review of the theatre, 
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Special Pictorial Supplements illustrating outstanding 
London plays - Unbiased criticisms of new plays 
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recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


MAY 1959 JANUARY 1959 SEPTEMBER 1958 
Fool’s Paradise The Grass is Greener Five Finger Exercise 
Brand Hot Summer Night Living for Pleasure 
Wolf's Clothing Chrysanthemum Irma fa Douce 


AUGUST 1958 


The Party 
APRIL 1959 DECEMBER 1958 u 
Sganarelle Hook, Line and Sinker a ae Widow 
Tartuffe No Concern of Mine spre opymen 
A Taste of Honey Valmouth JULY 1958 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 
MARCH 1959 NOVEMBER 1958 Expresso Bongo 
The Rose ge - Long Day’s Journey Variation on a Theme 
Eighty in the Shade into Night 
The Lous and the Short The Elder Statesman JUNE 1958 


and the Tall Mary Stuart (Old Vic) iY Fair a. 


Any Other Business 


FEBRUARY 1959 OCTOBER 1958 MAY 1958 

West Side Story Auntie Mame Not in the Book 

Two for the Seesaw The Unexpected Guest Breath of Spring 
Macbeth (Old Vic) Brouhaha Twelfth Night (Old Vic) 




















